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The Honorable Mjgor R. Owens 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Select Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

At your request, we examined the design, implementation, and results of prcnnising 
comprehensive, community-based drug use prevention programs for young adolescents, 
regardless of their funding sources. Our report contains recommendations to the Secretary of 
Education and the Secretary of Health and Human Services for the speedy completion and 
dissemination of manuals t«ing developed to assist in the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of such programs. The report also suggests that if the Congress wishes to learn 
more about which programs are most effective, it should consider providing additional funds 
for long-term evaluations of the most promising program models. 

As we agreed with your office, unless you publicly announce its contents earlier, we plan no 
further distribution of this report until 30 days from the date of this letter. At that time, we 
will send copies to interested parties and make copies available to others upon request. 

If you have any questions or would like additional information, please call me at (202) 276- 
1854 or Robert York, Director of Program Evaluation in Human Services Areas, at (202) 275- 
5885. Other m^or contributors to this report are listed in appendix XII. 

Sincerely yours. 




Eleanor Chelimsky 
Assistant Comptroller General 
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As part of the national effort to stop drug use, it is increasingly advo- 
cated that early work with young adolescents not only address the indi- 
vidual but also strengthen the positive influences of the family, peers, 
school, and conununity. The Chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Select Education asked gao to examine the design, implementation, and 
results of such comprehensive, community-based drug abuse education 
programs, without regard to their soun^ of funding, gag's overall 
objective was to describe promising approaches to comprehensive youth 
drug prevention and identify important features of such efforts that 
merit attention by others striving to make headway in this area. 



Background 



Experimentation with tobacco, alcohol, and drugs usually begins in the 
early adolescent years, between the ages of 10 and 15. In view of this 
fact, primary prevention efforts— that is, those that are designed to pre- 
vent drug use before experimentation begins — must begin early, gao's 
study focused, therefore, on both rural and urban programs working 
with youths aged 10 to 13, which are also the last years when preven- 
tion efforts do not have to compete with widespread dnig use among 
participants' peers. 

GAO identified 16 sources of exemplary or promising comprehensive 
drug use prevention programs, which yielded a variety of initiatives 
serving very different groups of young people. Despite the frequent calls 
for programs of this type, and a growth in funding, there is no body of 
proven practice that can be analyzed to discover the important features 
associated with demonstrated success, gao therefore focused on prom- 
ising programs — those that are at least well-designed and that also 
appear to show early signs of potential success. Through a survey ques- 
tionnaire received from 138 promising programs (a 68-percent response 
rate), (iAO obtained further data about basic aspects of the programs, 
which served over 500,000 participants and had very encouraging par- 
ticipation rates. Most importantly, gao studied 10 of the most promising 
programs on-site, which included observing pi-ogram activities and 
interviewing nearly 125 participants and 150 litaff and community rep- 
resentatives. The communities in which gao cc nducted program visits 
all faced significant challenges from poverty, substance abuse, schcwl 
failure, and family disintegration. 



Results in Brief 



Definitive evidence is not yet available to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of programs gao visited or surveyed; nevertheless, some programs 
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appear to be making much more headway than others, gao found simi- 
larities in the ways that the most promising programs delivered ser- 
vices, even though the services themselves were often quite different. 
Six features were identified in programs a^ociated with high levels of 
participant enthusiasm and attachment; at least one of these features 
was absent in programs that evoked lesser degrees of interest. This does 
not suggest that these features are causal factors, or that they are an 
exhaustive list of necessary elements; rather, they reprint a frame- 
work of key ideas that seem to be important and thus deserve further 
trial and study. These features were (1) a comprehensive strategy, (2) 
an indirect approach to drug abu^ prevention, (3) the goal of empow- 
ering youth, (4) a participatory approach, (5) a culturally sensitive ori- 
entation, and (6) highly stnictured activities. In addition, gao found that 
programs experienced common problems in six areas of program imple- 
mentation: (1) maintaining continuity with their participants, (2) coordi- 
nating and integrating their service components, (3) providing accessible 
services, (4) obtaining funds, (5) attracting necessary leadership and 
staff, and (6) conducting evaluation (that is, there was a lack of evalua- 
tion findings on these programs). 



The promising drug prevention programs gao examined took a compre- 
hensive, community-based approach toward youths (as opposed to the 
narrower approach of combating dnig use alone) in order to deal with 
the multiple problems in their lives. (Overall, these programs offered ser- 
vices stressing five different focus areas in which participants often 
experienced problems: the family, peers, sch(X)l, community, and the 
individual himself or herself. 



Program Goals and Design ^'^th regard to the six features present in the most promising programs, 

(;a() found that comprehensiveness was defined in terms of an approach 
to young people rather than the number of social agencies involved. 
That is, these programs attempted not only to prevent drug use but also 
to help participants deal with multiple challenges (stressing the learning 
of skills, motivational techniques, and coping strategies). In one pro- 
gram, this comprehensiveness manifested itself as the colocation of 
more than 30 services where staff were generally familiar with many 
youth issues. 

In addition, most programs u.sed an indirect approach towards drug pre- 
vention in that they sought to embed drug prevention in the context of 
other activities, rather than address it directly. Youths were attracted to 



Principal Findings 
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these programs by their emphasis on cultural heritage, sports, or art, or 
by such basic benefits as free meals or snacks. Further, most prt^rams 
visited and surveyed took pains not to label themselves as programs 
offering drug use prevention services. Program staff told gao that they 
believed it was important to avoid the stigmatization of participants 
that could result from more overt labels, and noted that parents and 
youths tend to seek assistance only from those programs that refrain 
from such labeling. 

Indeed, the goal of many of these programs went far beyond drug use 
prevention to the empowerment of youths, focusing on a broad range of 
the skills necessary to choose p(»itive, instructive, and healthful 
options. In addition, because many of the participants came from fami- 
lies where parents could not consistently provide adequate care, many 
programs made use of role models or mentors to help youths develop 
trust and maintain positive behaviors. 

In most of the components of the programs gao visited, youths were 
active participants, often engaging in goal- or product-oriented activities 
(for example, creative arts, sports, and so on) rather than passive 
learning (classroom lectures or group discussions). In one program that 
required group cooperation in order to complete a challenge task, car- 
rying out the necessary planning and coordination proved to be a frus- 
trating experience for the group. However, staff had intended that this 
process should serve as a way of teaching participants how to resolve 
conflicts and work with others. 

Many program staff reported to (;ao that, in order for youths to acquire 
self-respect, it was important to have a culturally specific approach that 
allowed youths to take pride in their heritages. The range of activities 
based on the particular cultures of participants included Native Amer- 
ican powwows, African music and dance, Puerto Rican music, and so on. 

Structure and discipline were also deemed essential by program staff. 
Further, youths reported to gao that they liked the stnicture and disci- 
pline in those programs that exhibited these characteristics. In fact, in 
some programs, the youth participants reinforced rules so that staff did 
not need to intervene. 



Profiram Implementation ^" «^ ^^^^ programs, the strongest as well as the weakest, confronted 
^ ^ many challenges in implementing and operating their efforts on behalf 

of needy youths living in difficult environments. Among other problems, 
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GAO found that program evaluation was rarely addressed fully; this is 
the reason that none of the promising pn^rams surveyed could show 
strong evidence of effectiveness. This lack also limited these programs' 
ability to make needed changes in their designs, and currently impedes 
the identification of best practices. Assistance with evaluation designs 
and methods — such as the drug program evaluation materials currently 
being developed by the Secretary of Education and the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services (hhs) — as well as dedicated funds for evalu- 
ation, could be useful in encouraging more evaluation work and, through 
it, the demonstration of effectiveness that continues to elude policy in 
this important area. 



To assist programs in carrying out the needed evaluations, gao recom- 
mends that, as soon as po^ible, the Secretary of Ekiucation and the Sec- 
retary of HHS complete and disseminate widely the evaluation handbook 
and manuals now being developed. 



If the Congress wishes to learn more about which of the^ programs are 
most effective, it should consider providing additional funds for long- 
term, national, independent evaluations of the most promising compre- 
hensive, community-based drug abuse prevention pr(^rams. 



Responsible officials of the Department of Education and HHis reviewed a 
preliminary draft of the report sections that discuss funding issues, 
evaluation, and recommendations. They agreed generally with our find- 
ings. The report reflects some changes resulting from their review. 



Recommendation 



Matter for 

Congressional 

Consideration 



Agency Comments 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



According to the 1989 survey of high school seniors, "Monitoring the 
Future/' within the previous year, 83 percent of seniors had used 
alcohol and at least 30 percent had used an illegal drug. While these 
figures have been declining in recent years, the percentage of young 
people using drugs remains sizable* Further, federal appropriations for 
action and rewarch concerning all aspects of the drug problem have 
risen from $27 billion in fiscal year 198() to $ 10.5 billion in fiscal year 
1991 . Funding for prevention alone has increaswl 1,(K)0 percent, from 
$136 million in fiscal year 1986 to $ 1 .4 billion in fiscal year 1991 . The 
importance of identifying effective drug abuse pirvention strategies is 
clear not only from these increasing federal expeases, but also from the 
costs to individuals and families and the overall damage to our nation's 
productivity and competitiveness caused by drug use. 

This report is alx)ut comprehensive cximmunity-based appn)aches to 
drug abuse prevention for youth. Though not yet proven effective, such 
approaches are often advocated by experts. For example, an evaluation 
of prevention projects funded under the 1986 Drug-Free Sch(K)ls and 
Communities Act (dfnca) examined a number of specific approaches 
(chiefly variations of ways to teach about dnig abuse in sch(x)l classi\s) 
and found that, in isolation, most were not very successful in changing 
drug use behaviors.* The evaluatoi^ suggested that thi»si^ prevention 
programs have failed for a variety of reasons, l^ograms designed to be 
effective for combating one type of dnig use (such as tobaca)) had been 
inappropriately generalized in efforts to prevent others (akt)h()l, mari- 
juana, or cocaine). Interventions in schcK)! were often short-term addi- 
tions to an overloaded curriculum. Further, students' individual 
differences (for example, age, ethnicity, religious background, or s<K i(>- 
ec*onomic status) were often not cx)nsidered, and pn)gram designers 
assumed that "(me size fits all" More generally, sch<K)l-bast*d programs 
were unable to reach high-risk youths who are frequently absiMit or who 
have dropped out completely. This report condudiyi that, despite the 
challenges involved in their implementation and evaluation, comprehen- 
sive approaches that addrwsc^d a numtnT of factors were the most 
promising, and that programs should not be implenientiKl in isolation. 

Since 1986, the Congress has recognized the na^d for compn»hensive 
community-bastxi approacht»s lo the prevention of adolescent dnig nsv 
by designating a spec ific ptTc entage of each slate s pfnca allotment for 



gpfss and thi- Wtntc Houv oiMhc N^ nH^r j»><n;^j^ri^ tiv<Mi<'ss nf K<»<i<T;il Si ntv :<n<l t> H al !?ni ^ Vn*v<*n 
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such projects. ' As intort'st grows in comprehensive programs targeting 
dnig abuse prevention, early identification of strong program designs 
and even tentative indications of effective practice can be very useful to 
thost* working in the field. 



Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 



The Chairman of the Hou»e Subcommittee on Select Education asked us 
to examine the design, implementation, and results of successful, com- 
munity-based drug abuse prevention programs for young adolescents, 
without regard to their sources of funding. 

However, despite the frequent calls for programs of this type and 
growing funding, we found no body of proven, long-standing practice 
that could he analyzed to discover the important features associated 
with demonstrated success. Because we were unable to Iwate completed 
studies of these programs, we cannot di^uss the results of successful 
programs. Therefore, in agn>oment with the Subcommittee, we modified 
our overall objective to the identification and description of the most 
promising approaches in comprehensive, community-based dnig abuse 
prevention. In focusing on "promising" programs, we chose initiatives 
that are at least well-designed, and that also appeal to exhibit early 
signs of {jotential success. ' 

This review represents further extension of (JAo's api^roach to the evalu- 
ation of programs where data on results are not available. The review 
parallels earlier v.ao studies of aids education and access to higher edu- 
cation for ptH)r and minority youth.* In both cases, faced with little or no 
information on effectiveness but a strong national need for program 
development and expanded services despite ignorance of "what works," 
we could not judge outcomes but could at least identify and describe 
practices that appeared soundly designed, worthy of wider trial, and 
holding promise of eventual positive evaluation. 



■Jd I SC .■!);).' I 1MSH( 

'\Vf iiM- III*' tt'mi "pnijirani." I<ir i' lsi' of iin-M-niiituin. ii> n'l<T tn pn-venf ion t-f fori*. WvM. Ni aiiM- of 
Ilinr (•uin|irrtu'risnt'nt">'< mu\ mviihcnu-til m many itrt'iL'« of a ttimnuiinty. may ur may nut take the 
I'lHin tif .1 iriKlilituial pnijlrani 

'/XllM KmIik alion Heat liintf l'n)Uilati<ins at HigluT Ki>.k , (iAO TKMI) HH :{rH WashmHton, S-p 
ir-mTH-r l!)S«i, iiiiil I'ruinisin ^ I'rartiif lYiuitc I'nmranis Unara nto'iiigSiuHi^iil Aid for M i ght-r K^ltu a- 
ti<m.(J.\() rKMr) nO Ifx^iishmj^tim, DC .lum- IfHMH 
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Identifying Programs examined a variety of comprehensive, community-based drug pre- 

vention programs that provided ^rvices to 10 to 13-year-old youths. We 
defmed comprehensive programs as those efforts that involved strate- 
gies across more than one domain of youths' lives (for example, the 
domains of the individual, family, peers, school, and community) or 
more than one segment of a community (for example, schools, parent 
groui^, religious organizations, media, law enforcement, local govern- 
ment, social service agenda, the private sector, and so on). We were 
interested only in primary prevention programs — that is, those that 
target individuals before they experiment with drugs. While prevention 
efforts can l^gin much earlier, we ch<^ the 10 to 13 age group because 
this is the critical period of early adolescence when experimentation 
may begin — at the transition from elementary to middle or junior high 
school, which generally occurs between grades 5 and 7. Finally, in hope 
of finding some evidence of effective as well as stable programs, we 
eliminated from consideration efforts that were just beginning at the 
time of our search, in spring 1990. 

To locate programs, we identified 16 sources of lists of exemplary or 
promising prevention programs, including both innovative and unor- 
thodox approaches as well as conventional ones. We used the following 
sources to identify promising programs: 

• recipients of Office for Substance Abuse Prevention (osAr) grants for 
high-risk youths,'^ 

• recipients of osap (Community Youth Activities Program grants, 

• programs identified in preparation for the osap (immunity Partnerships 
Program, 

• recipients of National Institute of Drug Abuse prevention grants, 

• programs funded by states under the dvsca set-aside for high-risk youth, 

• winners of the Department of fkiucation Drug Free Schools Recognition 
Program awards,** 



^*Knc" N Goplenid (t*d. ). Hrt>aking New GnHind for Youth at Risk Pn>gram Stimmari<*s (RfK'k\ilh\ Md ; 
I S I Vpartmi-nt of Uralth ;ind lluman S»r\'unN. 1 ^WU) ) 

*i'.S IVjiartnM^nt of Kdmiifum, !*rofiU*s of Stntt'ssfni !>nig FV<»v<'nti(>n lYogrmris ( Washington. W 
May I98H. May 1990) 
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• winners of National Association of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Direc- 
tors (NASAiiAD) Exemplary Prevention Program awards (sponsored by 

OSAP)," 

• Department of Housing and Urban Development Office for Drug-Free 
Neighborhoods Drug Information and Strategy Clearinghouse, 

. Office of National Drug Control Policy, 

. programs identified by the National League of Cities in its call for exam- 
ples of l(X!al initiatives," 

• programs identified by the U.S. Conference of Mayors from information 
collected through its 1 1th Annual Mayors' Awards Program," 

. programs identified by experts in a Department of Justice funded study 
of promising approaches,"' 

• programs mentioned in such Ltepartment of Education conference pro- 
ceedings as the Annual Conference on Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities," 

• programs identified through various media accounts, 

• programs identified by the American Institutes for Research in its study 
of drug abuse prevention programs for inner-city youth, and finally, 

• programs identified by researchers at Interface of New York City. 

The lists included programs that differed greatly in the ethnicity of 
target groups, geographic areas served, prevention strategies used, and 
sources of funds. These 16 lists included over 700 progi'ams, all believed 
to be exemplary or promising. Using program descriptions provided by 
each source and applying our criteria of comprehensiveness, purpose, 
ages served, and longevity, we identified 226 programs. We also asked a 
number of knowledgeable authorities to review the list of 226 programs 
and tell us of others we had missed that fit the criteria; however, they 



'National A.ss(K iath>n of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Wrettors < NASADAD) and tht- National I'm- 
Vfiition Network (NI'N), Twenty Prevtmtkm Prtgrams; Helping Communitirs to tlelpThfnwf Ivps 
(Koc kville. Md.: Ortober 1 AS7l and Twenty lWtf > l-^pmplaiy Prpventicn Pn>grams: Helping Commu- 
nitiew to Help Them-st- Ives ( Koekx-ilk-TSfH^^aixB 1B89). 

•^National U-agiK'of ('iti»-s. Knmtline Heport-s. Uxal Sti^tegics in th<- War Agaiast Dnigs (VVa.shmt;ton. 
DC: NovemtxT 1989). 

*'r S. Confen-mvof Mayors, Ajriti-[>rng Pmiv-rships in America s Cities: An Annotated I)inpftor>- of 
tof(mvment, Treatrnwit. and Edmation Pnigrams (Washington, DC : l>«-eniber 1R88). 

""nim study identified IW) expert.s through a .smjwhaJI lei-hnjque — who then named 2m promising 
dnig abtiw prevention. inter\enti<-n. treatment, and aften-are pnjgram.s 

"I S. iX'partment «»f Fkliication. IVocyt'dingsof th<- Third Annual Conferentv on I)nig-Fn-e St IhkUh 
and (^mununities ( lialtimore, Md. April 3-5, IRfW). 
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did not identify any other programs. We then developed plans for vis- 
iting examples of the most promising of these programs and for sur- 
veying all 226. 



Data Gathering Methods methods of gathering data on drug abuse prevention pro- 

grams. First, we conducted site visits of the most promising programs. 
These programs were selected in the following way. At each organiza- 
tion that had identified programs, we asked a knowledgeable person to 
recommend no more than five of the mc^t promising programs from 
among those we had selected as eligible for our review. This narrowed 
the list of 226 to 55 programs. We then reviewed the available written 
program descriptions and materials, using two of our staff members 
working independently, to select those that appeared most promising. In 
this way, we chose 10 programs to visit — diverse in target population, 
design, and geographical location — all of which were endorsed by both 
of our staff members.' ' 

Our initial lists of programs known to national source had a potential 
for bias against lesser known local efforts. To further identify promising 
Iwal programs that, on account of a lack of publicity or public funding, 
may not have come to the attention of our expert sources, we asked 
staff at programs selected for a visit to recommend other strong pro- . 
grams in their community, From these recommendations, we selected 
two more programs to visit. 

In the summer of 1990, using a two-person team, we then visited 10 pro- 
grams for up to one week each, to gather data.^^ At each program we 
vivsited, w^e interviewed participants (youths, parents, and volunteers or 
other participants), staff (program director and line staff), and commu- 
nity representatives (such as members of advisory groups). At every 
program, we interviewed youths selected at random to ensure that we 
included individuals representing a range of per^nal involvement with, 
and commitment to, the program. We also used this selection method for 
staff interviews where feasible. We talked with a total of nearly 150 



'-F)j>iht <if ihv I(J agn*tHi la oursitv visit, nnv tkvliiKHi to jiarticifxito tniauM* of dWk*ate a immunity 
n-Iatioiis h\ \\\v timr. and ajiotfxT n'fM>rt<ii that thv |)n>grHni did mi u\n*niXe m the summer, when we 
wen' stlktiiikKi to make site visits 

^ HVt« an» grati'ful for Xhv roiijHTHtum \sv mi'ivfd dnnng thi*se visits, o^pit ialiy U»iHtis«» (if fhi* exten- 
sive natun* (»f rbe visits t(» pn^^nims. s<>meof which wen* not neein^s** ily inv(»lved with federal law, 
n'^uiati(>ns. or funds 
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Staff and community representatives and 125 youths at the 10 pro- 
grams. From all of these groups, we gathered facts and perceptions a>n- 
ceming the programs' target populations, services, and benefits; 
implementation issues and ways services could be improved; reasons for 
participation; and ways that participation could be increased. Most 
importantly, we were given ample opportunity to observe program 
activities. Table 1.1 shows the 10 programs we visited. 



Table 1.1: Proaram Sitaa Visited 


Location 


Major Strategic 
element 


Major ettmic groups 
served 


Numtor of 
sites 


Annual 
budget 


Number 
served 


Cost per 
person* 


Albuquerque 


Parent organization 


Hispanics. Native 
Americans 


5 


$300,000 


3.800 


$79 


Austin 


Wilderness experiential 
learning 


Multiethnic 


2 


472.0X) 


450 


1,049 


Chicago 


Consortium 


African Americans. 
Hispanics 


3 


250.000 


3.294 


76 


Chicago 


Social responsibility 


African Americans 


1 


330,000 


3.000 


110 


Minneapolis 


Cultural awareness 


Native Americans 


1 


645,000 


250 


2.580 


Minneapolis 


Theater 


Multiethnic 


r 


116,000 


250 


464 


New York 


Activities 


African Americans 


1*7 ' 


2,150,000 


3,758 


572 


New York 


Leadership training 


African Americans 


5 


175,000 


200 


*"875 


New York 


Comprehensive 
cokxation of servicts 


Multiethnic 


1 


8,200,000 


6,000 


1,300 


Puerto Rico 


Education 


Hispanics 


12 


" 8,110,750 


189,306 


43 



'The budget number served, and cost pec person figures are based on all 
grams, regardless ot age The differences m cost p«r person across the 
part tfie variations m types and number of services provKJed 



persons served by the pro 
programs reflects at least in 



The second means of collecting data was a questionnairc mailed in the 
fall of 1990 to all 226 programs identified in our search. I ising the 
survey results, we hoped to more accurately describe the broader range 
of programs. The survey — to be completed by the person most knowl- 
edgeable about the program — included questions about basic aspects of 
the programs, such as target population, numbers served, costs, plan- 
ning, staffing, community relations, program operations, goals and 
objectives, extent of services, services offered, barriers, evaluation data 
collected (both process and outcome), and evaluation results (if any). 
After a second mailing of the questionnaire, a reminder postcard, and at 
least two telephone contacts with nonrespondents, we received 1138 
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usable responses (a 68-percent response rate).*^ As a group, these pro- 
grams served over SOO^CKM) participants — equally divided between 
whit^ and minorities*^ — in the 12 months prior to our survey. The 
averse participant in these programs attended once or twice a week for 
several hours at a time, typically for a 9-month period (although most 
programs said they operated year-round). Seventy percent reported that 
almost all youths completed the programs. 

We also reviewed the amount of money available to two federal agencies 
that provided grants to local, community-based prevention programs of 
this tjrpe. These two agencies, the Department of Education and osap, 
control the m^rity of the funds available for these programs. We also 
learned of efforts by both agencies designed to increase the number or 
improve the quality of the evaluations conducted by programs receiving 
their support. 

Finally, we reviewed articles, b<x)ks, and other materials on adolescent 
development, including recent discussions of comprehensive prevention 
programs for disadvantaged youths. These documents are listed in the 
bibliography. 



DatE Analysis selecting our method for deciding what was most important in pro- 

grams' design, we quickly learned that we could not rely on the best 
way — that is, using the results of evaluations to indicate which features 
were associated with greater program success — since programs were 
unable to supply much data on their outcomes either on our survey 
questionnaire or during our visits. We did, however, see large differ- 
ences in the enthusiasm for, and attachment to. the programs exhibited 
by the young participants at the sites visited. For example, youths 
described their efforts to recruit friends into the program, expressed 
their desire to participate in the programs more frequently, and told us 
they felt that they belonged to the group. We used these comments as a 
rough index of promise — even though expressions of allegiance and 
enthusiasm about a program cannot prove its merit — because programs 
of this type are unlikely to produce results without such allegiance and 
enthusiasm. 



' ^T]w respoase rate wbs t a]ailati»d fn>m the mnximum numtxr of pot*'mialIy eligibk* pn^qums (n « 
202^— thai IS. tho«» nirrpnlly providing pnmar>' prtnention st*r\'Rt»s dirpt-tly to youths a^^^ 10 to 13, 

*^We use the tprm "minorities" to refer to all p<*rsons except ('aura.sians. im iuding but not limited to 
Afnt^an Americans. Hispank^, latinos. Native Americaas. Asian Americans, and Pacific Islanders 
IVrsons of thes4' ethnic bac^kgnninds v^vrv often m the mi\H>nty in the a>mmunities served by the 
programs we visited 
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In trying to identify important program features, we first noted those 
common features that we observed in most or all of the programs we 
visited, particularly thrae related to broad aspects of the pn^rams' 
approaches to providing drug abuse prevention services. It was our 
working hypothesis that because we picked promising programs to visit, 
major features that were present in mc^t or all of the programs might be 
related to their potential success, and therefore could be considered 
important. Second, we noted th<»e features that staff and youth partici- 
pants told us were most important to program promise. In these opin- 
ions, we have captured those factors that produce intermediate 
results — such as retention, motivation, and attention — as well as fac- 
tors that may be related to eventual improvement in the participants' 
lives. Third, we confirmed the importance of six key elements (described 
in chapter 3) in our finding that there were noticeable differences 
between the extent of attachment of participants to programs that had 
all six of these features versus those that lacked one or more. While 
participant attachment to the program or its staff is not a measure of 
program success, it may be a precondition of success since it does serve 
as a partial but essential measure of implementation effectiveness. 
Therefore, we defined imjKjrtant features as those that were present in 
all programs associated with high degrees of youth-participant enthu- 
siasm for and attachment to the program and absent, to some degree, in 
programs with lower degrees of such enthusiasm and attachment. 

We used the survey data to supplement aspects of the site-visit observa- 
tion data, and we report both sources where there is overlap. In 
presenting findings from the site visits, we provide examples of each 
feature, illustrated with statements from staff, community representa- 
tives, or participating youths. They are representative of the types of 
statements that were repeated by many individuals with whom we 
spoke. 

We did standard statistical analyses of the survey answers after clari- 
fying responses in telephone interviews with the respondents. We dis- 
cuss most results in terms of means (averages) where these figures 
accurately represented answers from all respondents. Occasionally, 
when the mean distorted the picture because of the outlying nature of 
the data from a few programs, we report the median (that is, the mid- 
point of respjonses). 

We reviewed the general design of thLs study, the survey instrument, 
and the report with a panel of advisors (listed in appendix I), and we 
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performed our work in accordance with generally accepted government 
auditing standards. 



Study Strengths and 
Limitations 



The mjyor strength of this study is that it provides new information 
about a little-described phenomenon. While drug abuse prevention pro- 
grams for youths, especially in schools, are the subject of wide public 
and profe^ional discussion, there have been few efforts to systemati- 
.cally describe and analyze the community-based efforts currently oper- 
ating (although such projects are widely encouraged). 

Another strength of the study is the use of two-person site visits as the 
major data «)urce. These visits provided an opportunity to gain a more 
complete understaiiding of the complexity and diversity of these pre- 
vention efforts than would have been possible with any other means of 
data collection. 



There are three major limitations of the study. First, although we would 
have liked to have found reliable evidence of success, and indeed needed 
it to help us determine the features important to program effectiveness, 
we in fact did not find such evidence. Thus, we can only document the 
promise we saw in some approaches on the basis of a number of weaker 
criteria. 



Second, our descriptive analysis of the larger set of programs is limited 
by the degree of detailed information obtainable by any mail survey. For 
example, we could not detennine the necessary details about services 
received by youths who participated in the programs surveyed. That is, 
while respondents identified which services they offered, the survey 
does not clarify whether all youths received all services or, if not, which 
youths received which services. This limitation restricts predictions of 
likely effects of different combinations of services, or examination of 
different cost figures in relation to different service patterns. We also 
learned in follow-up conversations with respondents that they did not 
always limit their answers to information on the early adolescent group 
we were asking about, since many programs served a wider age range. 

Finally, we are unable to generalize our findings beyond those programs 
we visited and cannot endorse any specific program. However, the fea- 
tures we observed, and the program examples we provide, can serve as 
useful illustrations to others working in this complex area and l^gin the 
process that will eventually lead ti> strong practice and demonstrated 
program effectiveness in prevent! 1,2; youthful drug use. 

If) 
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Affpnrv PynrnmPntS ^® solicit agency comments for this report; however, we did dis- 

ivgeiicy v^ii unci 11/5 general findings and specific references to department activities 

with officials at both the Department of Education and hhs. They agreed 
generally with our findings. We have incorporated their comments 
where appropriate. We solicited comments on the accuracy of our pro- 
gram descriptions (in appendixes II through XI) from officials at each 
site. 



Organization of the 
Report 



Chapter 2 discusses the context for the programs we visited, including 
the communities served, developmental issues relevant to 10 to 13-year- 
olds, and the need for comprehensive pn^rams in response to these 
environmental and developmental challenge. Chapter 3 discusses the 
issues that we identified as relating to program goals and design, and 
chapter 4 discu^^ implementation and evaluation challenges. 
Appendix I lists the study advisory panel members. Appendixes II 
through XI are detailed descriptions of each site we visited.'" 



"'Oiir sitt" drscriptioas an* based on atlivitifs wv obscrvwJ, written prt^jram matpriaLs. and informa- 
tion gathorpd In intm ii-ws with {mj^ram partlcipant.s and staff. Partiailariy in cnir presentations of 
pnjgram giwls and how actinties an* thought U) pn)dii«' irsiilLs. we do not intend Ui siggcst that wc 
havp eviderKY showing tf^ftr lini<agrs to be pn)ven Rather, at this time, the stAtement* reflect the 
intentioas and hopes of the pn^jram developers, subjett to later evaluation 
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We found we understood the specific programs' designs and activities 
better when we considered three elements: (1 ) the different community 
conditions programs faced, especially the presence or lack of youth ser- 
vices; (2) the special challenges of work with early adolescents; and C3) 
the importance of comprehensive approaches in disadvantaged 
communities. 



The conununities in which we conducted our site visits faced significant 
challenges of poverty, substance abuse, «!hool failure, and family disin- 
tegration. First, most programs served low-income youths. One reported 
that the incomes of one third of the persons living in the area they 
served were below the poverty level. We visited another program in a 
community dominated by poverty, with m(^t residents earning 1^ than 
$ 10,000 F«r year. Many of the participants lived in housing projects and 
came from single-parent homes. In one program, staff told us that 75 
percent of the youths were from single-parent households and 98 per- 
cent received food stamps. In other programs we visited, as many as 80 
percent of the participants lived in single-parent households. Most of the 
programs we visited served youths from inner-city neighborhoods; the 
majority of survey responses were received from programs that were 
located in urbanized areas (53 percent) and that served multiple neigh- 
borhoods (79 percent). 

These communities also experienced high kvels of substance abuse, and 
individuals we spoke with reported conmiunity denial of the problem. 
Youth participants commonly told us that they had witnessed people 
using drugs and had been asked to sell drugs. New Mexico, where we 
visited a program operating in many communid^ across the state, 
reportedly had the second high^t rate of alcohol-related problems in 
the United States, In January 1989, at least one person was killed every 
day in an alcohol-related traffic accident in the county served by the 
program. Staff reported that no one in their city was untouched by 
drunk driving deaths. We were told that in some communities in New 
Mexico, parents buy kegs of beer for their children's 15th birthday par- 
ties. (The 15th birthday is an important cultural event for Hispanics.) In 
another program, we were told that 100 percent of the participants had 
a person in the family who was chemically dependent or who had been 
treated for chemical dependency within the last 5 years. 

The communities served by the programs we visited also experienced 
high rates of school problems and more general community disintegra- 
tion. The schools in many of the communities we visited had bars on the 
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classroom windows. One program was operating in a community where 
only 10 percent of the students who finish high school go to college, and 
of those, only 2 to 3 percent finish. Another reported that 48 percent of 
its school-age participants were not in school, 28 percent had no regular 
means of support, and 50 percent were not living at home. A housing 
project served by one pn^ram we visited was characteriMd as having a 
high incidence of drug and alcohol abuse, violence, prostitution, and 
family disintegration. 

Youth participants at several sites told us that their parents often did 
not get home until late, leaving the children alone in the house after 
school. Many youths entered programs without having fully experienced 
their own childhoods because they had had to care for their younger 
siblings. Program staff reported that they were like parents to the par- 
ticipants because of the youths' weak ties with their real parents. (This 
is not meant to imply that the parents were neglecting their children but 
rather reflects current lifestyle requirements. For example, it is plau- 
sible that the parents worked and were unable to secure adequate and 
affordable child care.) 

FYom all these observations, it was clear that youths in the programs' 
target communities experienced very difficult situations and could well 
represent a great range of needs for help, both for themselves and for 
their families. 



Issues for Young 
Adolescents 



Many individual studies, as well as national data, show that experimen- 
tation with tobacco, alcohol, and drugs usually begins in the early ado- 
lescent years of 10 to 15. (One study found that almost 20 percent of 
those youths studied had used alcohol by £^e 10 and over 50 percent by 
age 14. The rate of initiation for maryuana increased after age 13.)' 
Therefore, fifth through seventh grade is an important period in which 
to begin attempts to prevent initial alcohol and drug use. These are also, 



'S«>«-I)H Kandcl and .I.A. Ixtgan, "Pattrms <>f l>nig I sc fVijm Adoloscemv to Yonng AdiikNicKl 1 
I'lTKxis of Risk f<ir Initiation, Continiiwi 1 'se. and lli.stuntinuatH»n." Ame ncan .l<mmal of l\ib\k- 
Ih'alth, 74:7 ( IP84). pp (MMMWV 
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for most youths, the last years when prevention efforts do not have to 
compete with widespread aleohol and drug use by participants' peers. 



Developmental Stage Adolescence involves change and development in virtually every aspect 

of young people's lives, including their bodies, their ways of thinking, 
and their vieu^ of the world. Adolescents experiment with different 
ways of thinking and acting as part of the natural progression of sepa- 
rating from parents, developing a sense of autonomy and independence, 
establishing an identity, and acquiring the skills needed to function 
effectively in the adult world. Further, beginning in early adolescence, 
peers become significantly more influential, rivaling the family as a 
source of role models and values. 



Etecisions about risky behaviors, including alwhol and drug use, are a 
mqjor challenge that all adolescents confront in the normal process of 
growing up today,- Young people starting junior high and high school 
face such decisions just at the time they enter a less controlled, less per- 
sonal, and more demanding schcx)! environment. Among other reasons, 
drug use may be seen as a means to ease the family, peer, and school 
stresses brought on by adolescence, or, for some, may represent an 
attractive way of confronting adult authority. 

Helping young people grow up in a healthy manner is thus a m^or chal- . 
lenge, particularly in poor communities where disorganized families and 
limited supportive services may contribute less than young people need. 
The programs we visited confronted enormous needs of youth along 
with the specific challenge of deterring the use of alcohol and dnigs. 



Importance of 

CJomprehensive 

Approaches 



There is no single, clear-cut cause of adolescent substance uj^; it is the 
result of the complex interaction of a multitude of factors, probably dif- 
ferent for different individuals, groups, and substances. Hence, preven- 
tion is an equally complex challenge. Professional literature continues to 
suggest that prevention programs are most likely to be effective when 
they work at multiple levels of influence, including those of the indi- 
vidual, peers, family, schwl, the immediate neighborhood, and the 
wider envininment. 



'-'in an rarlitT rcfxirt. wv fxamifnti data <m ihn««' kunis of h^'ti risk U»havi(>r — dnig s< hnA 
dni|Miut. iuul p!i*)iiiani y rx'vii'wui>5 stafisru al tn»ndN ami rhe pn>blenis of doing s<nind n-st^Hn h. 
Si* r.S (rtwral Ammnlm^j Offnt'. Tifuagf I^ig 1 I tui'ilain 1 jnkagt*s with Kithf r Pn^gnanc y or 
S< h(H)!Drni^)U t. (JAO I^KMD-fM-IJ i WiLslun>{ton. IH' January IWH ) 
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Many professionals in the field alsti believe that at least some drug use 
(like other high-risk bi*haviors) is a symptom of deeper problems. If 
attentitm is paid only to preventing the use, without developing the 
a)ping and other skills mnnied to deal with these problems, results may 
only bv temporary. 

Nevertheless, dnig abuse prevention programs have traditionally been 
segregated by professional, academic, political, and bureaucratic bound- 
aries, by which these a>mplex problems have been divided into manage- 
able but narrow parts. Yet, it may be possible for prevention programs 
in a variety of substantive areas, rather than being limited by the views 
of a particular agency or profession, to approach the needs of youths in 
a family. sch(X)l, and community c-ontext. Researchers have identified 
prevention pn)grams that recognize that they cannot respond to the 
it>mplex ntHKis of individuals without regularly challenging familiar ser- 
vice-delivery patterns. Such programs find that interventions cannot be 
routinized or applied uniformly; they are intensive, comprehensive, and 
flexible rather than fragmented, meager, and uncoordinated. Further, 
such programs take form from the needs of those they serve rather than 
from any other set of niles. 

Recognition of the importance of crosscutting drug abuse prevention 
efforts leads to tlie dilemma of whether the focus of intervention efforts 
should be on the specific target behavior (that is, drug use) or on under- 
lying issues that powerfully affect many behaviors. For example, it is 
plausible to focus on central characteristics of the individual — such as 
self-esttvm, the sease of internal control over one's life, or the belief in 
personal responsibility for one's health — or on concerns beyond the 
individual, such as family dynamics or school problems. Efforts to 
address thes*» characteristics might arguably be more effective than 
simply providing information on drug dangers or refusal skills. While 
the central fcK'us might be too general and diffuse to have much infiu- 
ence on specific dnig-use behaviors, a third, mixed strategy could incor- 
^xjrate elements of both approaches — to create programs focused 
simultaneously on drug abuse prevention and on more general issues for 
youths, including relationships with peers, family, school, and their 
aimmunity. All the programs we visited faced this program design 
dilemma and resolvtnl it in various ways as they worked to help disad- 
vantaged young pe<>ple grow up in a healthy manner in difficult envi- 
ronments. In chapter 3, we present common features of the most 
promising programs. 
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Chapters 



Program Goals and Designs 



While the programs we visited offered various combinations of services, 
we observed similarities in the ways these diverse services were deliv- 
ered in the most promising program sites. This chapter focuses not on 
the specific services but on the broader franwwork within which these 
services were provided, since variations in that framework seemed more 
related to promise than did differences in lY^ details of indivklual pro- 
-ams. These programs took a positive approach towards youths, 
stressing the learning of skills, motivational techniques, and coping tac- 
tics necessary for dealing with the multiple problems in participants' 
lives (as oppc^ed to the narrower approach of combating drug use 
alone).' Because commonalities define the distinctive overall character 
of the programs, we begin our analysis with discussion of six shared 
features. The most promising pn^ams had in common (1) a comprehen- 
sive strategy, (2) an indirect approach towards drug abuse prevention, 
(3) the goal of empowering youth, (4) a participatory approach, (5) a 
culturally sensitive orientation, and (6) highly structured activities. We 
discuss each of these in turn. 



Comprehensive 
Approaches 



The m^ority of the programs we visited expressed their comprehensive- 
ness by fashioning a broad approach to young people rather than by 
pooling the services of a number of social agencies. While consortium 
efforts to prevent drug use have been on the rise, we observed that the 
most promising programs addressed multiple youth needs through a 
single agency. These programs did not focus on drug prevention alone; 
rather, they intended to help the young participants deal with multiple 
challenges at home, at school, and in the neighborhood, as well as, in 
some cases, providing for basic needs in the areas of health and nutri- 
tion. Their basic rationale was to address not only drug use but also as 
many associated difficulties as possible. Table 3.1 shows the various 
ways in which this task was accomplished. 



'a m-ent report by the Office <»f Twhnolojty Assessment sujvests that comprehensive approaches 
which addn's.s multiple issues and involve multiple systems may be more effective than sinjtle-fonis 
appn>ach€»fi See l".S Congress, Offn-e of Technolo^ Assessment, Adolescent Health — Vol. 1. Sum- 
ma r>' and Pn licv C)rtions. (FA-H-468 {Washington, D C : T.S Government Printing Office, April 
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Table 3.1: Comprehensive Approaches 
to Oni9 Abuse Prevonton 




Addressing multiple dimensions of youths' Individual 
lives Family 



Peer group 
School 
Community 




Use of a variety of £ervices Self-esteem enhancement activities 



General skills training 
Information and awareness enhancement 
Refusal skills training 
Youth leadership training 
Training of providers 
Education or training of parents 
Skills training specifically aimed at drug 



abuse prevention 
Counseling 

Alternative or recreational 



We observed the programs offering services that, in varying degrees, 
addressed five different areas of the youths' lives: those of the indi- 
vidual, family, peers, school, and conununity. Of the 10 programs we 
visited, each one covered at least 2 areas, and 2 programs provided ser- 
vices in all 5 areas. Three programs offered services in 4 areas, and 4 
programs provided services in 3 areas. Across the 10 programs, the 
average was in excess of 3 service areas per program, illustrating the 
extent to which these programs emphasized the comprehensive 
approach. 

This multiple-level approach was also common among programs 
answering our survey. First, when asked to rate the extent to which 
their programs focused on the classic public health categories of the 
agent (drugs), the host (the individual), and the environment, 65 percent 
of the respondents noted that their programs focused heavily on all 
three. Second, at least half of the respondents rated as essential 10 spe- 
cific services out of a possible 15; self-esteem enhancement activities, 
general skills training, information and awareness enhancement, refusal 
skills training, youth leadership, training of providers, education cr 
training of parents, skills training specifically aimed at drug ab»:se pre- 
vention, counseling, and alternative or recreational activities. 

At one program, we observed the integrated colocation of over 30 ser- 
vices offered by a range of staff, including doctors, teachers, coaches, 
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artists, and many othere within the program's one building. These ser- 
vices included medical care, counseling, infant care and nutrition ser- 
vices, and physical and creative arts. The program's leaders told us that 
they required program staff to become generally familiar with many 
youth issues. The logic of thLs design was clear: because youths have 
difficulty following through on referrals, the pn)gram is designed to 
make access to services easy and to pnwide opportunities to deal with 
many different problems without the youths having to retell their sto- 
ries to a multitude of professionals. For example, a dance teacher might 
notice that a student's performance is lacking, and subsequently learn 
that the youth is not sleeping well. The dance teacher would then dis- 
cuss this problem with other program staff during the nightly full staff 
sessions designed to review the youths' progress and problems, in this 
case to determine whether others knew of the individual's living 
arrangements and to decide whether the youth needed help in finding 
more stable housing. This example typified an effort by program staff to 
deal with the underlying causes of a problem a participant was exper- 
iencing, rather than simply addressing the problem itself. This program 
exemplified those characteristics that others have found important in 
serving the most disadvantaged youths— that is, the offering of a bn)ad 
spectrum of services that were coherent and easy to use rather than 
reliance on multiple referrals to other agencies (which could interfere 
with the development of good working relatioaships with the client and 
with getting needed services to the individual). In this type of program, 
staff would not say that while a client might have a particular need, 
helping to meet that need was not part of their job or was outside their 
jurisdiction. Rather, when nect^sary, they would find ways to circum- 
vent traditional niles and regulations in order to meet their dienti*' 
needs. 



Indirect Means of 
Addressing Drug 
Prevention 



In addition to addressing multiple participant needs, the .second common 
feature of the pmgrams we visited was their indirei t or "back d(K)r" 
approach to the specific issue of dnig abuse prevention. That is, many 
programs did not emphasize to youths that the activities they were par- 
ticipating in were designed to prevent dnig abuse. Rather. thes<' activi- 
tic»s were more commonly pres<*nted to youths as general recreation and 
skill-building opfK)rtunities. In fact, staff sometimes went to great 
lengths to dissociate themselves from dnig abuse prevention as the pri- 
mary fwus (while, at the same time, never losing sight of that eventual 
goal). Youths were clearly attracted to these opjx^rtunities to participate 
in physical or creative activities in a safe environment. This indirect 
approach was manifesttHl in three different ways. First, programs had 
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names that avoided the mention of either drugs or prevention; second, 
the activities were emphasized and often used as an incentive to 
encourage participation; third, and perhaps most important, drug abuse 
prevention discussions were often related to these activities rather than 
presented as separate components. Table 3.2 indicates the diversity with 
which these elements were displayed. 



TaWe 3.2: Imlirect Approaches to Omg 
Abuso PrevontHHi 



Apfm>ach 

Use of program names that civ\ any 
reference to drug use or prevention 
services 



Use of activities as enticements 



Use of indirect prevention techniques 



Jackie Robinson Center for PhysK^al Culture 
Soaring Eagles 

American wrteXy Theatre Company 
Peer Consultants in Training 
The Door 

FulfilNng Our Responsibility Unto Mankind 

FORUM) 
Adventure Alternatives 

Sports, dance, music, drama, food, games, 
movtes, family outings, day camps, field 
trips, wilderness activities 

Sports and creative arts 
Themes of dramatic productions 
Cultural identity development 
Leadership develOf:Knent 
Experiential games 
Games oriented towards family 
communication and development 



T Tisp nf TrPat i VP Program ^^'^^^ ^ " pmgrams we visited had developed creative program 
Ube oi ^^redLi vt; u^i am ^^^^ ^^.^^ omitted any reference to drug use or prevention services, 
Names symbolize a cx>mmon overall philosophy.-' Fifty percent of the survey 

respondents also indicated that they avoided naming their program with 
a clear antidrug or prevention reference. Many programs appeared to be 
named after the sch(K>l, community, or public housing complex in which 
they were primarily located. Of those with unique program names, 57 
percent contained no reference to drugs or prevention services, and an 
additional 15 perc-ent included only a general reference to prevention or 
intervention in their titles. Thus, only 28 percent of survey respondents 
actually used the word "alcohol" or "dnig" in the namc»s of their 
programs. 



-Tlu- ..fM- vn^ram that .iid tis.- th.- wonl -pn-vrnlKm- in its title was m<«t fn-qiHiUly rt-ffm-d to by 
itsiu n.nym thus dHfimsiii^ this r.-frn'n.t- In addition, thi- twt, pnigrams that had 'dnifts m tJM-ir 
till,~i »rn- stiittMvuU- i-ffort.s and ttinr 1<h s«I i>n»)jnim afniian-s w>mrtinH-s did mit iiu liid*' th««s<- n-f»T- 
iMUfs 111 tlu'ir titU-s 
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For many youths in the type of high-risk environments we observed, 
other behaviors (such as truancy and delinquency) have already labeled 
them as troublemakers. Program staff told us that it was important to 
avoid the additional stigmatization that could result from other more 
overt labels and, further, that parents and youths may only seek assis- 
tance from those programs that avoid such explicit labeling. Thi^ view 
of the importance of program tiUra was so strong that one program, for 
example, even rejected funding that would have required that the pro- 
gram include in its name a specific reference to alcohol abuse 
prevention. 



Eknphasis on Activities Vouth participants told us that they typically were attracted to these 

programs because they offered desirable activities, such as cultural heri- 
tage classes, sports, or art activities, or simply the chance for free meals 
or snacks. As previously noted, the programs we visited operated in 
places with very few opix)rtunities; program directors said that general 
youth activities and sports were not commonly available in settings that 
were safe, clean, and free of illegal drug activity. Staff in these pro- 
grams also indicated that using activiti^ as a "hook" was 1^ threat- 
ening to youths than a direct approach, such as requiring participants to 
enroll in a drug abuse prevention program. This structure also provided 
opportunities for youths to feel that they belonged to a group. (Peer 
group membership and acceptance are recognized as important aspects 
of adolescent development.) 

The activities offered by many of the programs we visited were strong 
draws according to both staff and participants. For example, youths in 
one program often missed dinner at home and were willing to spend time 
in less desirable activities such as counseling and academic tutoring in 
order to participate in the more entertaining program activities. Many of 
the youths indicated that while they initially became involved in the 
program to participate in activities such as basketball, tap dancing, or 
double-dutch rope skipping, they nevertheless er\joyed, and believed 
they benefited from, the more serious drug abuse prevention compo- 
nents of the program. 

Consistent with these site visit observations, 86 percent of the survey 
respondents reported that alternative and recreational activities were at 
least fairly important to their efforts. In a frw-response question about 
which program activities were most important in accomplishing the pro- 
gram goals (most often described as preventing drug use), program staff 
typically cited a range of general services and activities rather than any 
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activity that specifically addressed drug abuse (such as information 
about drugs, skills training specifically targeted towards resistance to 
drugs, and so on). 



Pro*7*»ntinn TipH tn Rather than simply being offered as additional components of the pro- 

rreyeiiuuii i iru tu prevention discussions were often directly related to, 

Activities intertwined with, program activities. In these instances, youths were 

not confronted with prevention topics; rather, the topics were intro- 
duced as natural outgrowths of the activities as much as possible. In this 
way, activities that began as eiyoyable diversions could naturally incor- 
porate lessons in drug abuse prevention. For example, we were told that 
theatrical performances about street life at one program often started 
out as "just plays" but became much more personal explorations as the 
youths conducted character research (for example, research on run- 
aways or drug abuse) — in the process, raising numerous issues that the 
staff then discussed with the youths. Within this relevant and practical 
context of gaining insight needed for effective acting and play produc- 
tion, youths were more willing to participate in such discussions. 



Elmpowerment 
Approaches 



The third broad commonality we observed across our visits was the pro- 
grams' positive approach to young people that endeavored to teach 
them coping and other skills, as opposed to a problem or deficit orienta- 
tion. Programs were based on a philosophy that built on the strengths of 
the participants rather than on a deficit model that assumed that par- 
ticipants needed to be "fixed" or "cured." The ultimate objective of 
many of the programs we visited was not limited to drug abuse preven- 
tion, but aimed broadly at empowering youths with the range of skills 
necessary to make positive, constructive, and healthful choices. In an 
effort to enhance participants' personal or economic independence, 
these programs provided environments where youths were allowed and 
encouraged to experiment with new roles and new ways of interacting 
with others, as well as created supportive environments to nurture the 
healthy development of all program participants. We observed three 
main strategies for empowering youths with these needed skills: (1 ) role 
modeling, (2) leadership training, and (3) general skills development. 
These strategies are illustrated in table 3.3. 
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TiM« 3.3: En^wennefit Approachei to 
Drug Abuta Prev#ntion 



Use of role models 
Development of leadership skills 



Development of general skills 



Recfi^tnrwi! of mate staff 
Recruitment of realistic rote models from 
the community 

Public S|:>eakmg training 
Question/answer sessions with adult 

memt^s of audiences for program 

dramatic perf<^nrTances 
Community service activities 
Peer leadership training 

Use of sports and creative arts to develop 

natural talents 
Academic assistance 
Parenting education and training 
Values clarification workshops 
Communication skills training 
Problem sdvmg/coping skills training 
Vocational preparation 
Hands-on marketing and promotion 

experience 



Role Modeling ^ indicated that youths needc?d continuing relationships in order to 

develop trust and maintain pc^itive behaviors. Many of the participants 
came from families where parents — often a single parent — could not 
consistently provide adequate care. Program staff stressed to us the 
importance of efforts to find local role models or mentors for youths. 
These were to be responsible adults who could become attached to the 
youths and attend to their specific needs. They contrasted this approach 
with one that uses professional athletes, actors, or other celebrities as 
role models, pointing out that very few youths would ever have the skill 
and luck to emulate them, much less meet them frequently or have them 
serve as regular mentors. Rather, these programs believed that local 
community members could wield much more influence in a youth's life 
over the long run. In addition, they required a long-term commitment 
from those acting as role models. These relationships were most often 
developed in the context of other pr(^am activities, rather than being a 
separate activity (as is the case in the Big Brothers and Big Sisters pro- 
grams). Because many youths lacked positive male role models, some 
programs made an extra effort to recruit male staff. 

Consistent with our site- visit observations, 71 percent of the survey 
respondentii indicated that the use of a mentor or role-model program 
component was at least fairly important to the success of their pro- 
grams. Further, respondents indicated that this mentoring function was 
most often performed by program staff, which is consistent with our 
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site observations. In addition, among four desirable staff traits, 80 per- 
cent of the respondents ranked the ability to build strong rapport and 
relationships with youths first (ahead of sensitivity to the culture of the 
target group, living or having previously worked in the community, and 
similarity to the target group in terms of gender). All of this evidence is 
consistent with the work of others who have noted that one of the most 
important themes in drug abuse prevention programs is the importance 
of providing individual attention to high-risk children. 



Leadership Training 



Programs provided leadership training for their young participants in a 
variety of forms. Some had specific leadership training components, 
while others tried to provide this training in the context of other pro- 
gram activities. In leadership training components, participants typi- 
cally applied their newly acquired skills to community projects. In one 
program that provided specific leadership training to develop self- 
esteem, graduates of the training assessed the needs of the community 
and developed programs that would effectively communicate the drug- 
free message to their neighborhoods. Among others, these community 
projects included recording public service announcements, making a 
presentation to younger children, and hosting a carnival whose theme 
was an antidrug message, 

Consistent with our site-visit observations, 68 percent of the survey 
respondents indicated that the use of a youth leadership component was 
essential (another 17 percent rated it fairly important) to the success of 
their programs. 



Skills Development 
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All the programs we visited provided skill-building opportunities for 
youths. These related to specific areas of athletic, artistic, or academic 
skills or to broader areas of interpersonal, communication, problem- 
solving, or coping skills. 

One program provided both class instruction and hands-on oppt)rtunities 
in a farming enterprise owned by the program. Youths marketed and 
sold the food they grew, and kept their profits (agriculture was a viable 
field of employment in this particular geographic area). This program 
also had an apprenticeship project that matched young people with 
experienced tradesmen, offering job experience in carpentry, plumbing 
electronics, and other fields. Ux-al companies offered similar exper- 
iences in the form of training, marketing, and employment opportuni- 
ties. Each project venture was youth initiated, owned, managed, or 
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operated. As a result of this effort, a printing shop and a fruit juice mar- 
keting/sales business had been started. 

This program is one example of the rechanneling of risk-taking 
behavior, which is normal for adolescents, into more desirable activities. 
Other types of skill-building challenges included wilderness adventures, 
athletic competitions, and opportunities to develop and use vocational 
abilities; we observed each of these activities in one or more of the pro- 
grams we visited. 



Participatory 
Approaches 



The fourth common feature of promising programs that we observed 
was the active engagement of youth participants in the services pro- 
vided; we saw few situations that allowed for the kind of passivity com- 
monly found in school lectures. Table 3.4 illustrates some of the various 
forms that participatory approaches took. Participation is motivating in 
the first place, and it may also increase the likelihood that participants 
will retain skills and knowledge gained. Even in school situations, evi- 
dence exists that young adolescents are more likely to learn new mate- 
rial and skills when they actively participate in the process. A recent 
meta-analysis found that attitudinal effects of drug abuse prevention 
efforts were significantly lower when lectures were the only means of 
instruction.' 



T«bfe 3.4: Participatory Approachas to 
Drug Abusa Pravention 



Af^roacti 

Use of active participatton 



Use of goal- or producl-onented activities 



Example 

Rap group counseling 
Roie-playmg activities 
Researching of dramatic roles 
Local determination of services 
Leadership training 

Group participation in task-solving activities 
Community service activities 

Sports tournaments 
Creative arts performances 
Community service activities 
Farming 

Challenge" games 



We observed participatory approaches to general leadership training 
and self-esteem building, as well as to specific drug education activities. 
Rather than simply teaching these topics in a classroom setting, the pro- 
grams developed creative activities for youths to participate in. For 
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example, in leadership training, programs required youths to select and 
perform community service as part of their training. In addition, pro- 
grams did not lecture about self-esteem; rather, they provided games 
and exercises carefully planned to offer success to many participants, in 
order to improve their self-esteem. Finally, in teaching skills necessary 
to resist offers to use or sell drugs, leaders gave youths many opportuni- 
ties to role-play their new skills. (Research suggests tliat people are 
unlikely to develop and then correctly and consistently use resistance 
skills unless they actually practice them.) 

Some programs carried this concept one step further and created par- 
ticipatory activities that were goal- or product-oriented. Goal-oriented 
activities serve to develop opportunities for achievement, thought to be 
important to positive adolescent development. We heard of a very wide 
range of such activities, both of an individual and group nature, 
including creative arts performances, athletic tournaments, problem- 
solving games, neighborhood parades, clean-ups, and services to other 
needy groups. 

In one program, youths were challenged with games so designed that 
group members needed to cooperate in order to successfully complete 
the tasks. In one game we observed, the necessary planning and coordi- 
nation proved to be, at times, frustrating and difficult for the group. 
Arguments broke out periodically and had to be resolved by momenta- 
rily suspending the activity and resolving the conflict through discus- 
sion. This participatory activity prtivided ample opportunities for 
program staff to observe positive and negative relationships, decision 
making, and interaction behaviors. In addition, staff indicated that once 
youths succeeded at activities they never thought they could succeed at, 
their self-esteem increased. Staff also believed that, through this group 
prwess, youths learned how to resolve conflict and work with others. 



Culturally Sensitive 
Approaches 



The fifth common feature we observed was that the programs we vis- 
ited, which served poor youths in inner-city and rural communities, nor- 
mally seemed to design activities with great cultural seasitivity. Many 
program staff reported to us that, particulariy to teach self-respect to 
minority youths, it was important to have a culturally specific approach 
that allowed youths to take pride in their cultural heritage. We saw evi- 
dence of this cultural sensitivity in both staffing patterns and content of 
program activities. Table 3.5 illustrates some of these approaches. 
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Table 3.5: Cufturatty Sensitive 
AnmMctws to Drug Abuse Prevention 



ApfMfOS^ 

Use of racially/culturally compatibie staff 



Use of culturally appropriate program 
activities 



Candidates drawn from tfie community 

served by ttie program 
Candidates drawn from ttie residents of the 

hous)f>g |xj^t served by ttie program 
Candidates drawn from the program 

partcipants' ethnic groups) 

Culturally relevant theatrical productions 
Ethnically relevant music, dance, and other 

activities 
Local curriculum develqamenl 
Program comcwnents based on ethnic 

traditions {for example, the Native 

American pledge) 



When asked to rank, among four other qualifications, the importance of 
staff cultural sensitivity toward youths, 29 percent of the survey 
respondents ranked it as most important, and 66 percent ranked it 
second most important. Cultural sensitivity need not only apply to staff 
and the content of activities; it also may be reflected in the specific 
types of services emphasized. For example, the survey results suggested 
a possible cultural difference in the types of program services provided.* 
While we were unable to determine the reasons for the greater impor- 
tance assigned to certain services for minority youths, there are many 
plausible explanations. The fact that there are differences suggests that 
these programs may have developed programs that were sensitive to the 
unique needs of the youths they served. 



Use of Indigenous Staff observed that staff commonly were racially and culturally compat- 

ible with youth participants in the programs we visited. For example, 
staff of a program serving a Native American population indicated that 
some participants did not readily trust or develop relationships with 
people of a different culture. This program therefore used the Native 
American staff as role models who could teach youths positive cultural 
values, spirituality, and traditions. 

Cultural sensitivity was also demonstrated in ways other than by 
matching staff and client ethnicity. For example, a .state-agency-spon- 
sored program serving a housing project population found that they had 
difficulty recniiting participants because of the traditionally poor rela- 
tionship between the residents and state agencies. The program then 
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undertook concentrated efforts to recruit a few of the residents to serve 
as peer leaders. These leaders in turn were more successful in recruiting 
other participants from their housing project than the agency staff had 
been. 



Culturally Appropriate Through our site visits, we learned of a wide range of program activities 

Artivitips based on the appropriate culture of participants, including Native Amer- 

ican powwows, African dances, Puerto Rican music, and so on. For 
example, the staff in one program explained their belief that people who 
have a strong sense of self, developed through cultural identity, are less 
likely to use solutions like drugs to make themselves feel good. This pro- 
gram, serving mostly African American youths, therefore offered 
classes in traditional African song, dance, and music, culminating in per- 
formances during school assemblies (thereby also incorporating the pre- 
viously mentioned elements of participation and product). Students in 
the audiences who became interested in these art: forms were subse- 
quently recruited to join the program in order to learn how to perform 
the dances and play the musical instruments. 



Structured 
Approaches 



The sixth common feature we observed was an emphasis on providing 
order, structure, and predictability in every possible way in program 
design and in working with individual youths, in order to preserve a 
dependability and consistency that otherwise may have been lacking for 
the youths. Thus, many staff from programs we observed asserted that 
an essential feature of their programs was the offering of activities in a 
structured, disciplined environment. We heard about this feature from 
young participants as well. At more than one program, staff structured 
activities by making all the information needed for participation very 
clear (for example, activity content and rules, as well as meeting places 
and times). Staff at these programs maintained discipline both through 
predetermined program rules and by actively supervising all the youths 
to ensure that rules were being followed. In some programs, the youth 
participants reinforced rules so that staff did not need to intervene. The 
regular and predictable activity schedule also enabled participants to 
count on the program activities. Staff at one program that had many 
promising features indicated that a tight structure and predictability 
were, before all others, the most important reasons for the program's 
likely success. Table 3.6 shows that this stmcture took a variety of 
forms in the programs we visited. 
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Tabto 3 J: Structured Approaches to 
Drug Abuee Prevemion 



Approa^ 

Use of an envifonment requiring self 
discipline 



Use of regular activity schedule 



Participation m theatre arts productK>ns 
Planning arxj carrying out serv»C8 projects 
Follovsnng rules of exper»ential games 
Obeymg rutes of buildmgs that house 
activities 

Activities planned to occur at regular times 
Activities planr>ed for individual participants 
Staff supervision of activities to ensure 
adherence to timetable 



One program emphasis the importance of discipline and rewarded it 
formally. Activities were structured to reward youths who attended 
program activities consistently. Youths who played basketball accumu- 
lated points for attending each practice as well as for winning games. 
These points cx^uld then be used in competing for awards at the end of 
the year. Through this system, a moderately talented youth who consist- 
ently attended each practice had as much (or more) chance to win the 
award as did the star who helped the team win several games but failed 
to show up for others. 

These findings are cx)nsistent with other research that has noted that, 
for younger adolescents, highly structured programs may be develop- 
mentally most appropriate. In these programs, group interaction is pro- 
moted through structured activities that introduce topics and promote 
the acquisition of skills. 



Summary and 
Conclusions 



We observed six features that were presu^nt in all the programs we vis- 
ited that had a high degree of youth enthusiasm and attachment to the 
program; at least one of these features was missing from the programs 
where we detected lesser degrees of enthusiasm and attachment. Enthu- 
siasm is not a measure of program success; however, programs are 
unlikely to be successful without it. Because we found no definitive evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of the programs we visited or surveyed, we 
offer these observations on promising programs as illustrations for 
othe^ working in this complex area. However, we do not endorse any 
specific program and acknowledge the limited generalizability of these 
findings. These programs took a positive approach towards youths, 
strej^ing the learning of the skills, motivational techniques, and coping 
tactic-s necx^ssary for dealing with the multiple problems in participants' 
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lives (as opposed to adopting the somewhat negative approach of com- 
bating dnig use alone). The mt»t promising programs shared six fea- 
tures; (1 ) a comprehensive strategy, (2) an indirect approach towards 
drug abuse prevention, (3) the goal of empowering youth, (4) a par- 
ticipatory approach, (5) a ailturally sensitive orientation, and (6) highly 
stnictured activities. 

It is of great interest to evaluate the diverse approaches to preventing 
drug use now being tried. For example, other types of programs include 
media campaigns and efforts to build coalitions of many community 
organizations to coordinate related work. However, we cannot judge the 
relative merits of these different approaches since we only looked at 
programs that provided direct services to youths, thus excluding both 
media and community-coordination efforts. It is plausible that the most 
successful programs could be those that combine all of these 
approaches. 
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Most pn)grams we visited were broadbnish efforts aimt^d at very needy 
young people in very poor environmenLs of the inner city and rural 
areas, from I'uerto Hivo, to New Mexieo, to the b»)roughs of New York 
City. Not surprisingly, in addition to the issue of basic design, they faced 
challenges of implementiition. We did not find definitive evidence of pro 
grams' achievements that would permit us to recommend particular 
solutions, but participants identified directions they believed would lead 
to success. The programs shared common struggles in the following six 
areas: ( 1 ) maintaining omtinuity with their participants, (2) ccxirdi- 
nating and integrating their service components, (3) providing acct^ssible 
services, (4) obtaining funds, (5) attracting necessary leadership and 
staff, and (6) inducting evaluation. In the context of serving needy 
youth in very poor communities, these areas clearly represent sizable 
challenges. We discuss each area in turn. 



Continuity of Service 



Program managers were acutely aware of past inconsistencies in st^r- 
vices pmvided in their a)mmunities, as programs started and stopped in 
a fashion usually inexplicable to their clients. They aimed to do better, 
both for their communities generally and in particular for the young 
participants with their special need for continuity of relationships with 
staff. Management approaches in pursuit of this goal included requiring 
long-term staff commitment, wcupying distinctive quarters that gave 
the impression of permanence, providing help toothers in a community 
(such as letting separate organizations use a meeting room) to create 
usi'ful interdependencies, and conducting follow-up and "alumni" activi- 
ties for previous participants. 



Coordination 
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Given the cx)nim()n goal of these programs to do many things for and 
with participants, managers faced tasks of ctxirdinating diverse external 
agencies or diverse^ internal staff and subunits. In the first case, program 
officials neiHied amflict management skills, persistence, and patience to 
overcome turf concerns of specialized professionals and their agencies, 
in order to provide a full range of s€»rvic(«> to their young participants. 
Sending staff from the core program to monitor the outside agencies, 
giving visibility and crt^dit to all participants' efforts, and maintaining a 
countervailing coalition of residents, were among the spcx'ific strategies 
we observed for handling the challenge of external cwrdination. We saw 
internal C(X)rdination addressed through familiar methods of communis 
caticm in mmings and spcK-ific cross-spec'ialty training, including the 
elimination of professional jargon and the inclusion of all levels of staff 
in all training in order to break down hierarchical barriers to shared 
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work. A very large program, serving the needs of thousands of adoles- 
cents in the nation's largest city, required staff to meet late in the eve- 
nings to discuss individual youths at length in order to develop a full 
understanding of their problenw, as well as useful multiple responses to 
them. 

Coordination issues can often be dealt with in the planning stages of a 
program. From our survey, we learned that most of the programs 
responding (71 percent) said they had done an assessment of need 
before starting their program, and many had had a planning committee 
with wide participation. (Media and business were the sectors least 
often cited as among those surveyed or interviewed during planning 
efforts.) Most programs also judged this planning process to have been 
essential or at least very helpful. Beyond these data, we do not know the 
specific nature of the assessments. Most believed their programs to be 
very well known in their communities, and rejwrted the strongest sup- 
port from sch(M)ls and parents. (Again, media and business were the sec- 
tors least often cited as strong program supporters.) 



Making Programs 
Accessible 



A perhaps surprising degree of effort was expended by programs we 
visited in reducing barriers caused by scheduling and transportation dif- 
ficulties that could prevent young people from participating. This sort of 
assistance is particularly important when offering services to those who 
may already be fnistrattnJ by obstacles confronted in other programs 
and who do not possess the organizational skills needed to negotiate 
obstacles that include lack of money, time, and geographic mobility. 

Urst, most programs offered services after school and in the evenings. 
While this places high demands on staff and can exacerbate transporta- 
tion problems, these are obviously the times of day when young people 
are available. Offering services at these times can demonstrate the com- 
mitment of the pn)gram and, more importantly, provided youths with 
an alternative to other, more dangerous activities. In the areas served by 
the programs wc visited, there were few other opportunities for youth. 
Seventy-five percent of the survey respondents reported maintaining 
after-sch(XJl and evening hours for their program participants. 

SiKond, the programs worked hard to provide transportation to and/or 
from program activities. Poor or working parents were often unable to 
provide private transportation, or youths did not have money to ride 
public transportation. In addition, sinct* many programs operated into 
the evening hours, the safety of youths traveling home at night was a 
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concern. For example, in one program, it took 6 staff 3 hours each to 
pick up and drive home up to 90 percent of the youths; staff also called 
parents the night before the activities to confirm these transporution 
arrangements. Forty-seven percent of ihe survey respondents reported 
providing such transportation support for program participants. 



Funding Issues surprising to hear from staff in these unusually comprehen- 

sive programs in both our visits and survey responses that funding was 
too limited, of too short duration, and too narrowly circumscribed by the 
sources to suit them. First, funding shortages forced programs to offer 
fewer activities than they wished (for example, fewer evenings and no 
summer schedul jig) or to offer smaller salaries than they believed nec- 
essary to maintain long-term, committed, high quality staff. Second, the 
typical annual funding cycles caused painfully frequent uncertainties 
for staff and participants and thus undermined long-range service plans. 
Third, many sources of funds were assembled by program officials in 
their search for support for a broad range of services to match their 
young participants' needs. In the most extreme case, 1 1 1 different kinds 
of funds were used to support one of the most impressive programs. 
Successfully maintaining this array of city, state, and federal contracts 
and grants, as well as soliciting donations from individuals, corpora- 
tions, and foundations, has consumed considerable management effort 
over the last 20 years, according to program officials. Fourth, drug edu- 
cation and drug abuse prevention fund donors typically required that 
their donations be spent on only a small part of the array of services 
that program officials believed their participants required in order to 
grow up healthy and drug free in their impoverished environments. 

From the survey, we obtained general information on funding sources 
used by the programs. Programs were generally modest in scale— half 
spent less than $166,000 yearly, although some large operations pushed 
the average to $430,000 per year. Funding sources were eclectic, and 
federal funds did not predominate. One quarter of the programs had no 
federal funds, and half had $44,000 or less in federal funds. The 
average federal grant was $164,160, and overall about 40 percent of the 
tx)tal program expenditures were federally funded. Our 138 survey 
respondents reported receiving a total of $21.5 million in federal funds 
in their most recent year of operation, out of budgets that totaled $56.3 
million. 

With these programs' budgets and the average federal contribution in 
mind, we analyzed how many similar efforts could be supported with 
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currently available federal funds. Under dfsca, at the time of our 
review, a state's chief executive officer was authorized to use not less 
than 15 percent of its federal allocation to award grants to, or contract 
with, community agencies for the development and implementation of 
programs, similar to those we visited and surveyed, for high-risk youth.* 
In fiscal year 1990, this percentage of federal allocations amounted to 
$49.4 million. This fiscal year 1990 allowance for comprehensive com- 
munity programs would have supported about 301 programs of the sort 
we surveyed (assuming federal funds were 40 percent of the total 
budgets, the average for projects in our survey). ' The one relevant com- 
petitive local-grant program administered by the Secretary of mis (the 
High-Risk Youth Program) spent $32.8 million in fiscal year 1990 grants 
for programs similar to those in our study. ' Adding the service dollars 
available under this program, the number of community programs hypo- 
thetically fundable under both agency programs would increase to 50 1.^ 



^~^^^^rjT^T_ i ^ It should be clear from the ambitious program goals and the significant 
rrOgram L^eaaersnip management tasks already listed that directing and staffing such com- 
and Staf f prehenslve programs are themselves m^r challenges. Dealing effec- 

tively with needy and pt^sibly difficult young people, guiding turf- 
eonscious service agencies or diverse staff, and extracting resources 
from every c-omer of the environment — all these ingredients of the lead- 
ership effort clearly combined to form a demanding task. Yet we saw 
numerous instances of apparent success in our visits. Several directors 
had run their programs more than a few years. Some had held special- 
ized posts in the con\munity (such as that of school principal) before 
their present job as director of a comprehensive program, which they 
told us helped them to build service partnerships and also to recruit 
staff for the program. 
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'St.vt'ntv jH^arnt of ttu' ftxk'ml funds for grant awards wi>ri' dixiu ated to st fu hi] -basted pntgrams. Of 
thi- rt^miuning 3().pmTnf fK>nion. whuh was allcxattni to govi^mors, not U^s than 51) in^nvnl was t<> 
in' UM^ in grants or (H>nt raits for innovativi* iin^granis uf i-jfj)rdinat<»d si^n uvs for high-nsk youth (A> 
rS(V:M92. 19H8) 

-Tht* Cnnw i\miw\ Ad of I nxJiut'd \Uv iimcnint of fmitM funds a\ ailabU' to stat*-; for innova- 
tive t)n>gnms for high-risk youth to 12 75 ^ivnvnx {\Mb\K Uw Un-Ml. sectum 15(M). Bastxi on this 
ni'W Irvel of alltKation. the niimlxTof pn)granLs that (xmld b*» supporU^ would nHlu<t»d 

'mis aiso alkM ati^s funds to block grants and umpt'titive grants to sXHivs under the (Vimmtinify 
Youth A<livitH>s I^igram. whu h is Mltt«<iuUMi Xn be disetrntinuwi as of Hm a! year ITies*- wen^ 

not figurtxi into the tc»ta) tMxaus<» funds an^ n<^ dimily award<»d to kK*aJ pn)grams 

*HHS awanh^ grant-s to I U) individuaJ and itimmunity pn)grams, for an average of $2H2,<>47 i^it 
pnrgnini ()f this amount, a mmimum of 15 jM-nvnt was to hi* sfM^nt on evaluation Thus, the average 
sUhtv of ftKleral funding that individtial pn^arns nxvivt^l for st^rviecs ($24^1250). was a sinnewhat 
larger amount than th<» average fiHieral hudgH for the pnigranis wv studu»ii 
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The program staff, in turn, faced the emotionally and physically 
demanding work of meeting the broad spectrum of needs of early ado- 
lescents in difficult environments. In what was an often deliberately de- 
profe^ionalized situation, career paths were obscured, and resource 
scarcity and uncertainty added further burdens to the already complex 
task of serving as parent, coach, and teacher. The programs in the 
survey employed staffs of about 15, mostly full-time, chosen principally 
for their ability to establish rapport with young people and also for 
their sensitivity to the participants' culture. 



PrOfiram Evaluation would Uke to be able to report that we have identified community- 

° based drug use prevention programs that were documented as suc- 

cessful. Instead of hard evidence, however, we have had to rely on 
expert nomination and a variety of inferences from limited data. The 
danger here is subjectivity; what are needed are comparative and longi- 
tudinal data and analysis to identify suco^sful programs and demon- 
strate what characteristic or compwients of community-based drug 
abuse prevention programs are effective. 

Evaluation of social programs is often an evolutionary process, begin- 
ning with «)me descriptive information on program participants and 
aspects of the program process, developing into a more formal assess- 
ment of the effect of the program on the participants, and maturing into 
a formal outcome or effectiveness evaluation. An outcome evaluation 
consists of a carefully designed study that provides data on outcomes 
for participants in a program — such as lower rates of drug use, 
increased levels of education or employment, and the like — and the 
same data for similar persons who were not participants. Such an out- 
come or effectiveness evaluation thus provides evidence on what 
changed as 3 result of the program. Positive results from an outcome 
evaluation — showing more favorable results for participants than for 
similar nonparticipants — offer hard, objective evidence that a social 
program truly makes a difference and thus is a positive investment in 
human capital. 

We found in our survey that many programs were in the first two stages 
of evaluation. Most (over 90 percent) were collecting data, but many (42 
percent) had not yet analyzed their data. Only 3 percent had any com- 
pleted evaluations. Over half of the programs were more than 4 years 
old, which we considered to be enough time for them to have completed 
at least some evaluation. In our site visits, we observed outcome data 
being collected, including school grades, reports of drug use, knowledge 
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concerning drugs, and self-esteem levels. However, only one of the 10 
programs we visited had collected data from a comparison group, which 
is the fundamental requirement of an outcome evaluation. 

This is not to say that there are no results, only that there has been 
scant effort at documenting them, even in places where they are prob- 
ably most likely. This failure to document results represents a great loss 
to this developing field, where reliable evidence of success could guide 
so many efforts. 

The types of process daU reportedly collected by over half of the 
survey respondents included program monitoring, client characteristics, 
program costs, service delivery counts, and client satisfaction levels. 
Over half the respondents also reported collecting outcome data on atti- 
tudes towards drug use, knowledge and awareness concerning drugs, 
drug use behavior, alcohol use behavior, self-esteem, and school 
behavior. Two thirds of these studies made assessments before and after 
the program, but as in the case of the evaluations we saw in our site 
visits, most lacked information on any control or comparison group. 

Some programs we visited expressed an interest in conducting more 
detailed evaluation but told us that they lacked specifically earmarked 
funds to do so and were reluctant to divert scarce program resources. 
The challenge facing these programs was how to conduct evaluations 
that provided useful information, were not unduly costly and burden- 
some, and provided believable evidence concerning the effectiveness of 
the program and the reason for this effectiveness. It is clearly beyond 
the scope of most of these programs (in terms of research skills, money, 
and time) to conduct the ideal study: a longitudinal assessment of ran- 
domly assigned control and experimental groups. However, alternative 
designs— including repeated posttesting of participants, comparison to 
normative samples, and the use of nonrandomized comparison groups- 
can produce useful and believable evidence.^ 

Despite the difficulties of evaluating prevention programs, the lack of 
evidence about the effectiveness of the programs creates a notable void 
in an area where sound evidence could guide others who develop and 



^T<i help tlM' pnirmsinji tuitkMi-jtiiarantw pnigrams faifd with similar challenges «f evaluating Umg- 
term, intensive progranw for disadvantaged y«nith that we m iewd in an earlier report, wc UKhided 
an appendix tif suggestions about data and study desigas. Murh of that material is equally pertinent 
to the compn'hensive pn.grams we reviewed m this report. See l*rHmi.sing t>nmio- Private tVogams 
Guaranteeing Student Aid for High«T Ediitatioii . GAO FEMIVW- If) (Washington. D.C: June Jfl9{)). 
pp i\74i9 
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administer such programs. Evaluation could serve the purpose not only 
of advancing the drug abuse prevention field in general but also of 
helping local programs identify specific strengths and weaknesses, 
including areas where programs could be changed to improve effective- 
ness. Nevertheless, comprehensive drug abuse prevention programs 
have goals that go beyond the prevention, reduction, or delayed onset of 
drug use; thus, there remain evaluation challenges in regard to these 
other goals. 

The Department of Education is completing a guide for evaluating drug 
education programs.'' In addition, technical assistance in the area of 
evaluation is available from the five federally funded Regional Centers 
on Drug-Free Schools and Communities, okap is also develr Ming three 
manuals to assist in the development, implementation, and evaluation of 
drug abuse prevention programs." Further, while not legally mandated 
to do so, MILS requires that grantees allocate no less than 15 percent of 
their budgets for evaluation. Under the three inis grant programs that 
we reviewed, there was nearly $88. 1 million spent on grants with this 
requirement, thus reserving $13.2 million for evaluation. 



Most programs we visited were broadbrush efforts working with very 
needy young piHiple in very poor environments in the inner city and 
rural areas. In addition to the issue of basic design, they faced chal- 
lenges of implementation in the areas of maintaining continuity with the 
participants, coordinating and integrating the service components, pro- 
viding accessible services, obtaining funds, attracting necessary leader- 
ship and staff, and conducting evaluation. We did not identify definitive 
evidence of program achievement that would permit us to recommend 
particular solutions, but participants clearly identified directions they 
bi'lieved would lead to success. The challenge most threatening to the 
goal of finding solutions to the prt)blem of dnig abuse is the current lack 
of evaluation evidence to demonstrate the success of individual 
programs. 



' Tin- hiindlxxik is intcii(lc<i to ai(J jlraiiHt'^ iin()<'r j\ in <-<>mplying with st n-ngt hriuHJ j-valiuition 
r(\4iiin'mvnts ;m1(Jc<1 by tin- [•niK-Fn-*- S<h(N»ls and (<immtinitu>«i Ail Anwndmi'nis nf IfWiUhihlic 
Lm lul This hiindtxxik w.ls nut (iiinpictcil at Ihv tiniv fmislKHl mir review in August ! Wl , 

TFu'M' nmntials are n lern-d U< its th<' "litgu nuKi^/U-'iinplcnienlatKin.'* and (•valuatuin measiirfs" 
lianillxx»ks , j 
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Po>/^nmm£»nH £itirin« recommend that, as soon as possible, the Secretary of Education 

IveCOIIUUeiluailUllb complete and disseminate widely the drug prevention program evalua- 

tion handbook now being developed. We also recommend that, as soon 
as possible, the Secretary of hhs complete and disseminate widely the 
implementation, evaluation-measures, and logic-model manuals now 
being developed by osap. While we have not reviewed early drafts of 
these documents, the current lack of guidance suggests that these are 
among the few potential resources for local programs struggling with 
the challenges of program design, implementation, and evaluation. 



Matter for 

Congressional 

Ck)nsideration 



Programs are currently reluctant to spend their scarce resources on 
evaluation if it means reducing services to participants. Further, many 
more youths could potentially participate in the programs of the type 
we studied than the programs are currently able to serve, and reducing 
services in order to conduct evaluations would ^m to be an unfortu- 
nate trade-off at this time. Though we believe that all programs would 
benefit internally from evaluations — which cumulatively could help the 
field develop — at this point, federal evaluation funds might be better 
spent on a smaller set of well-designed evaluations. In particular, this 
would allow a focus on the most promising models, which in turn could 
provide the most information about which program features are critical 
to program success. Thus, if the Congress wishes to learn more about 
what works in this type of drug abuse prevention program, it should 
consider providing additional evaluation funds for national, indepen- 
dent, long-term evaluations of the most promising comprehensive, com- 
munity-based drug abuse prevention programs. 



Agency Comments 



While officials from both agencies were in substantial agreement with 
our discussion of funding and evaluation, they expressed concern about 
the difficulty of evaluat ng prevention programs of this type. Our dis- 
cussion with agency officials centered on ways to gain more knowledge 
from currently funded projects through evaluation. Agency officials 
stressed the design and measurement problen« in local prevention-pro- 
gram evaluation and favored targeted, nationally directed evaluations in 
which these problems could be better addressed. 
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Parents for Drug Free Youth 



Program Scope Parents for Omg Free Youth (pdh ) is a grass roots parents' organization 

^ developed to deal with high rates of substance abuse and community 

denial in predominantly rural Native American and Hispanic communi- 
ties in New Mexico, the state with the second highest rate of alcohol- 
related problems in the United States. While the program provides ser- 
vices to youths, the focus is on training parents to communicate more 
effectively with their children. In 1989, pdfy served over 3,800 parents, 
conducted over 100 workshops for professionals, and sponsored over 60 
community mobilization events. 



Purpose 3X1(1 GrOalS purpose of pon is to reduce the demand for drugs and prevent 

^ preteen and adolescent substance abuse, pofy has four stated goals: ( 1 ) 

to mobilize communities, parents, and volunteers in order to prevent 
substance abuse; (2) to provide drug abuse prevention education and 
training to individuals and organizations that provide services to youth 
and the general public; (3) to empower youth through meaningful activi- 
ties and resjwnsibilities; and (4) to transform negative peer pressure 
into constructive activities such as role-modeling and leadership 
training. 



PrOfiram Operation ''^^^^ volunteers, mostly parents, to offer prevention, education, and 

^ training services in an effort to create drug-free neighborhoods. These 

volunteers work to establish parental action and support groups in six 
different parts of the state, as well as to develop more general public 
awareness of the drug problem. The six local sites have developed dif- 
ferent programs, designed to mee" the unique needs of the individual 
communities. One center developed an alternative school for pregnant 
teens, another establish«i a summer youth recreation program that 
served 200 youths daily, a third sponsored a curriculum-based resis- 
tance skills training program housed in a Boys and Girls Club facility, 
and another continually worked to increa«? participation in "Project 
Graduation" (drug-and-alcohol-free graduation parties). 

The state staff offered parenting training to community members who 
agreed to train others in their community. This training attracted at 
least 269 individuals from 10 communities, including the 6 project sites 
and 4 others. 
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Another component of vim , community team training, aids individuals 
from the same community in working together to develop plans to ini- 
tiate comprehensive drug abuse prevention activities in their own com- 
munities. In 1989, 53 participants from 8 communities participated in 
the training, which was cosponsored by the Department of Education's 
Southwest Regional Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities. 
Teams usually have 6 to 10 members, sometimes including youths. 
Teams are encouraged to bring to the training sessions key decision 
makers from relevant local agencies, as well as informal community 
leaders. Many members within teams do not know each other before 
they take the training. 

The training focuses on how to build consensus, conflict resolution 
skills, mediation skills, and leadership skills. Through this, teams build 
philosophies and goals to guide their program activities. The partici- 
pants are introduced to five basic prevention strategies: (1) information, 
(2) education/life skills, (3) alternative activities, (4) social policy, and 
(5) constituency building. 

We visited two different teams from the community of Gallup, New 
Mexico, who had attended a recent training. One community team was 
from the city, while the other was from a neighboring Zuni reservation. 
According to the participants, the city of Gallup has serious alcohol 
abuse problems that are denied by the community. For example, we 
were told that parents supplied alcohol at almost all graduation parties 
that year. Further, every day in January 1989 at least one person in the 
county was killed in an alcohol-related acxident. It was reported to us 
that no one in Gallup was untouched by drunk driving deaths. On a per 
capita basis, Gallup ranks first in New Mexicxi on morbidity and mor- 
tality indicators of substance abuse. 

The team from the city consisted of approximately 10 individuals from 
10 different agencies and interested groups: the churches, health care 
system, Indian Health Service, University of New Mexico, the school 
system, public health agency, Nav^o Nation Office of Economic Devel- 
opment, Northwest New Mexico Council of Governments, University of 
New Mexico student senate, and recovering abusers. 

Each of the teams indef)endently developed a philosophy and related 
goals to guide their local efforts. The phik>sophy that was developed by 
the team from the city of Gallup was 
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"We believe that the Gallup area can be a community of highly-functioning, healthy, 
abuse free individuals, families, and neighborhoods— a spiritual and physical haven 
nurturing all who live and visit here. We believe in a people-centered community in 
which our individuality and cultural diversity are respected, celebrated, and 
reflected in our social and institutional life. We believe we can be a community in 
which we take shared responsibility for our children, the elderly, and for the envi- 
ronment in which we all live."' 

The related goals that were developed during the traiiung were to (1 ) 
establish a cohesive, collaborative team to achieve comprehensive pre- 
vention efforts; (2) develop a community education and awareness cam- 
paign that links r^urcw and influences laws to affect perceptions and 
norms concerning alcohol use/abuse and healthy lifestyles (participants 
hope to measure attitudes at one time and again after 2 years, to assess 
change); (3) establish a parental development and involvement network; 
(4) establish a youth empowerment program that includes education, 
alternative activities, and opportimities to contribute to the community; 
and (5) promote and mobilize neighborhood support systems to ensure a 
more responsive and positive community development. 

The city of Gallup is first estabhshing a responsible hospitality program, 
a shelter for teenager, and full in-patient treatment for alcohol and 
drug abusers. The Indian Health Service is being pressed to take respon- 
sibility for treatment. The schools are expanding their role by devel- 
oping a support group for teens. 

A second team represented the Zuni reservation, which has a population 
of approximately 10,000. Poverty is reported to be severe on the reser- 
vation, with handicrafts the m^or occupation. Only 10 percent of the 
students who graduate from high school go on to college, and only 2 to 3 
percent of those receive degrees. There is a high dropout rate because 
young p«)ple do not see the value of education if they are going to stay 
on the reservation as craftspeople. 

The Zuni prevention team included 9 members from the Zuni tribal 
courts, probation office, police department, division of alcoholism, tribal 
council, high school, and grade school. 

The philosophy developed by the team from the Zuni reservation was 
intended to revive traditional values and was therefore based on a tradi- 
tional concept known as the four-pronged medicine wheel (representing 
concerns of four kinds — social, physical, mental, and spiritual): 



' I 'niHiblisfM"*! pn»}?ram nolt-s 
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"We believe that the disease of alcohohsm is destroying the Zuni community. Only 
through community unity and support and return to spiritual tcachingsi and values 
will change occur. We ourselves, leaders by example, must be role models to give 
positive messages, life-affirming messages, to the youth and families. To support 
the youth and their future, we will develop a community center and promote unity 
of family and school. 

The related gt>als were to ( 1) educate through conutiunity and media 
awareness campaigns, (2) recognize and utilize role models within the 
Zuni community, and (3) unite to promote the importance of a family 
and community center for individual and family growth. At the time of 
our visit, the team had made a formal proposal to the tribal council to 
establish a conmiunity center, and had obtained the council's support. 



At the time of our site visit, the central office of pdf\ had 1 1 staff mem- 
bers and 8 vista volunteers. Each of the six regions had a coordinator to 
assist in organizirc: ?ocal efforts, which were supported by volunteer 
members from the community. 



At the time of our visit, pwt was supported by a grant under di<nca, 
with funds allocated to the governor. The program must reapply each 
year. The annual budget was $300,000, with which sum 3,800 parents 
were trained (for an average of $79 per trainee). 



The program can be contacted by writing to the following address: 

Parents for Drug Free Youth 
P.O. Box 3510 
Albuquerque, N.M, 87190 
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Adventure Alternatives Pix^ram 



Program ScODG Adventure Alternatives offers experiential education and counseling to 

® ^ youths aged 9 to 17 (the average age was 1 1 ) in Austin, Texas. Nearly 

two thirds of the participants are male« 29 percent are Hispanic, and 16 
percent are African American. Last year, the program served 450 
youths in outdoor-based counseling ^ups, wildemm groups, and indi- 
vidual and family counseling. The program frequently has a waiting list, 



PhilOSOOh V and Goals primary goal of Advenlu ^ Alternatives is to prevent substance 

^ ^ abuse through a mixture of experiential education approaches and coun- 

seling. The program embodies the concepts of ' 'teaching through natural 
consequences, using the environment as a teaching tool, activity as a 
reinforcer of learning, and accepting clients as unique and worthy 
individuals/'* 



The program is designed to focus on three areas: ( 1 ) how to express and 
identify feelings, (2) how to maintain r<*s{X)n$ible interactions with 
adults (since some youths had not experienced a positive relationship 
with any adult), and (3) how to recognize the ways in which behavior 
affects others. 



PrOfiram Organization Austin wilderness counseling Services (aw(>>), a privati? nonprofit 

^ ^ organization, operates the three main segments of Adventure Alterna- 

tives: ( 1 ) professional psychological counseling for individuals, groups, 
and families; (2) alternative activities that cx)mbine counseling with 
carefully structured outdoor activities; and (3) educational programs for 
groups of parents and high-risk youths. The specific services that clients 
receive arc based on their individual needs. 



The alternatives component uses two formats to deliver si^rvici^s. These 
activities take place in outdoor settings, using outdoor challenge activi- 
ties and wilderness camping experiences in an i»ffort to teach tnist, con- 
structive risk-taking, and improvement in self-esteem and scKial skills. 
The program director believes that this strategy engages those hard-tr>- 
reaclt youths who are unwilling to be involved in traditional aiun.sdi-ig. 

The first format, adventure-ba^H^d cx)unseling groups, combines adven- 
ture activities with substance abuse education and counseling. The 
groups meet for (> to 10 weeks after school and on wet^kends. The groups 
participate in **new games** designed to teach C(x>perdtion and problem 
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Adventure Alt«niatlve» Program 



solving. These games often elicit negative behaviors that are identified 
and dealt with in counseling. For example, in trying to solve one of the 
games we observed, a youth became overly "bossy" towards the other 
youths in the group. The group leaders then temporarily stopped the 
game to focus on the youth's behavior and its impact on the group. The 
final session for these groups is a slide show and recognition ceremony 
for the youths and their families. Follow-up sessions are used by staff to 
assess progress and make recommendations about further counseling 
needs. 

The second service-delivery format, the therapeutic camping program, 
lasts 7 to 14 days during school holidays and summer. Each trip is pre- 
ceded by three sessions and followed by a slide show and family cere- 
mony. Trips are taken in wilderness areas of the southwest and include 
traditional camping activities. In addition, staff members lead group dis- 
cussions on topics such as family substance abuse, coping skills, divorce, 
and so on. The intensive group living experience is used by staff to teach 
relationship skills and give group members feedback about their 
strengths and accomplLshments. Youths also select two or three behav- 
ioral situations they plan to change or improve over the course of the 
trip. At the end of each day, youths are required to think about whether 
they have made any progress toward their goals. 

Professional counseling is available for youths referred by outside agen- 
cies or from one of the other activities offered by awcs. Staff meet with 
individuals at least once every 15 days, with services lasting an average 
of 9 months. Outdoor activities for counseling clients, similar to those 
described previously, are scheduled at regular intervals and generally 
take place on weekends. The staff believe that the alternative activities 
offered by awcs help v.he youths develop stronger relationships with 
counselors, which then can be used to facilitate the individual coun- 
seling sessions. 

AWCS also conducts an 8-week education group for parents , which usu- 
ally runs concurrently with the group programs for their children. The 
parental participation rate in the 1989-90 groups was 65 percent. The 
goal is to improve family commurication and functioning. The groups 
provide opportunities to discuss the payoffs for youths' misbehavior 
and how to encourage youths' positive behavior. Skills and strategies for 
positive communication are taught. Parents are also shown how to use 
alternative discipline strategies (for example, natural consequences) 
rather than punitive discipline strategies. 
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Awcs also conducts school-based support groups for children of sub- 
stance abusers ^ which focus on social skills development, self-esteem, 
awareness of feelings, talking about feelings, defense mechanisms, and 
defining chemical dependency. 



Administrative 
Structure 



At the time of our site visit, each of tht- groups participating in thr alter- 
natives programs was co-led by three staff members. Adventure Alter- 
natives was staffed by 22 individuals and managed by a 12-member 
board of directors. 



Community 

Coordination/ 

Cooperation 



The University of Texas provides evaluation services and volunteer 
recruitment and AV\'a> staff reported that schools are cooperative in 
allowing them to provide drug abuse prevention services. Teachers also 
often make referrals to av^ts. 



Funding 



Awt-s receives funding from the state, county, city, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, client fees, and contributions. The program budget for 199()-9I 
was $472,000. 



Contact 



The program can be contacted by writing to the following address: 

Austin Wilderness Counseling Services 
1300 W. Lynn St., Suite 100 
Austin, Tex. 78703 



mr — 
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The Comprehensive Greater Alliance of Prevention Systems (gaps) is a 
rTOgram OCOpe network of drug abuse prevention service-providers who serve high-risk 

youth, aged 6 to 20, on the West Side of Chicago, where the incomes of 
70 percent of the population are below the poverty level, gaps has had 
regular contact with over 3,000 youths and 1,500 family members in the 
last 2 years. Seventy-five percent of the youths served are African- 
American, and 1 9 percent are Hispanic. The gaps program involves 3 
communities (which cover 10 square miles), 5 local-strategy sites, and 
more than 35 community organizations, as well as parents and commu- 
nity leaders. 



^^^^^^^^TT?!^^^ According to program officials, gaps was "designed to respond to both 
rUrp)OSe ana trOaiS individual and systemic social voids. . .that put all children, youth, and 

families at risk." The gaps central sUff and participating organizations 
hope to develop a comprehensive plan that can be taken over and run by 
the local communities without the assistance of the current sponsor. To 
create an efficient system of communication among the coordinating 
agencies providing services, gaps aims to create community partner- 
ships, empower conununities, and build coalitions so that the community 
can carry on when the time comes for it to run gak. 

While GAPS focuses on drug and alcohol prevention, it addresses this 
objective through activities with broader goals, such as building self- 
esteem, coping with peer pressure, and developing social skills. 



GAi's is organized around five different kinds of youth activities: (1) 
information sessions, (2) peer leadership training, (3) culturally relevant 
activities as alternatives to alcohol/drug use, (4) social policy projects 
aimed at the communities where youths are growing up, and (5) training 
adults and youths to provide drug abuse prevention services. In addition 
to these five activities, GAi's supports a school-based counseling program 
for individuals and groups, as well as outreach counseling in the fami- 
lies' homes. 

Basic alcohol and drug information includes a curriculum adapted to 
community needs ajid delivered by bilingual teachers trained in preven- 
tion. Staff have also made presentations to schools, churches, and com- 
munity groups. 

The peer leadership training began as a series of parades and rallies and 
now also includes drug awareness sessions and meetings of Narcotics 
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C/ompivbensive Gretit«>r AlUancv of 
Prevention Systems 



Anonymous, Cocaine Anonymous, and Alcoholics Anonymous; visits to 
hospitals and the morgue to help introduce youths to the risks of drug 
abuse; and the use of rap groups to explore attitudes about life choices. 
Peer leaders are also given t-shirts and hats to foster their sense of 
belonging. In addition, the peer leaders conduct outreach work in 
schools and churches by first researching a topic and then sharing it 
with others. In that way, they spread information to their peers. 

The African American Heritage Project seeks to occupy youths with 
alternatives to drug use. The project provides culturally relevant infor- 
mation and classes on genealogy, history, music, singing, and dance. 
Youths from this project make presentations to schools that do not yet 
participate in gai's. An Hispanic agency provides self-esteem training to 
the GAPS community. 

Social policy activities have included testimony to the state legislature; 
presentations at conferences on drug abuse prevention policy; cam- 
paigns against liquor billboard advertisers, drug houses, j.appy hours, 
and stores that sell drug paraphernalia; and support for laws that call 
for the eviction of tenants operating drug houses, drug seizure forfeiture 
laws, and laws that make it illegal for minors to carry beepers (a stan- 
dard tool for dnig vendors), gaps participants have also built and rebuilt 
houses and refurbished parks. Parents have patrolled the neighborhood 
and playgrounds with aid from unmarked police cars. Two hundred 
people participated in the latest (iAi's-sponsored march to rid a neighbor- 
hcxxl of drug dealers. 

GAI'S staff help local residents gain the planning and assessment skills 
necessary to set up their own prevention initiatives. The training of 
impactors involves police, schools, parents, and health and human ser- 
vices staff. Workshop topics include drugs, gangs, dropouts, sch<x)l 
reform, self-esteem, cultural awareness, parent workshops on drug 
effects, and team building. 



Administrative 
Structure 



ERIC 



GAI'S service's are maintained through the cooperation and coordination 
of five strategy sites (schools and community centers) where many of its 
services are offered. 

At the time of our site visit, gai's employed two full-time staff who were 
located in the Ik)bby Wright Comprehensive Community Mental Health 
Center, which is the lead agency for the project. In addition, ncighbor- 
h(X)d resident volunteers served on core teams in each community. 

t) i 
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Community 

Coordination/ 

Cooperation 



Core teams are made up of leaders from schools, business, churches, 
parent groups, and community organizations. The core team assumes 
responsibility for the drug abuse prevention work that gaps has initiated 
when the Bobby Wright Center turns the project back over to the 
community. 



Funding and 
Participants 



GAPS is entirely funded by a 3-year demonstration-project grant of 
$750,000 from osap. 



Contact 



The program can be contacted by writing to the following address: 

Bobby E. Wright Comprehensive Community Mental Health Center 
9 South Kedzie St. 
Chicago, 111.60612 
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Fulfilling Our Responsibili^ Unto Mankind 



PrOfiram Scope Fulfilling our Responsibility llnto Mankind {fX)RrM), a private, nonprofit 

organization housed in a southside Chicago church, was formed in 1987 
by citizens concerned about gangs and drugs in their community, mmm 
offers programs in community rehabilitation, education, and community 
economic development targeted at low- to moderate-income residents. 
About youths have been involved in the program's activities to 
date 



^^^^^^^V^M^^H^^^^^^^^HHB^^^^^HIP^^SMi^H^^HBi^^^HB -— ^ - 

Philosophy 3n0 Goals primary, goal of YVHVM is "to serve and promote healthy lifestyles, 

*^ productive citizens, and viable communities." The theme of social 

responsibility is woven throughout the program. First, the founder of 
FX)KrM believes that the African American community does not fully 
understand the relationship Ix'tween institutions (church, government, 
business, home, school, clinics), economic principles, and social responsi- 
bility. For example, he argues that it is individuals who allow drug 
dealers into their cx)mmunities and that if individuals took responsibility 
and refused to allow dnig dealing in their tximmunity, the dealers would 
go out of business. 



Second, the program director believes that what makes this program dif- 
ferent from others for African Americans is that it doesn't blame others 
for the problems in the African American community; rather, it takes 
responsibility for its own problems. As a result, ¥\mvM "does not deal 
from a right or wn)ng ptisition which indicates judgment and punish- 
ment; rather, it deals from an crn)r/correction perspective where no 
blame is placed." Finally, the program asks community members to 
demonstrate stK ial responsibility by becoming role models in their own 
community. The program director argues that this is necessary because 
"African Americans follow personalities rather than principles." He 
iisserts that when the personality dies (as in the case of Martin Luther 
King), the principles he or she stxKxl for and the movement die too. In an 
attempt to change this situation, i-mxM provides youths with real, com- 
munity-based mentors and heroes with whom they can build responsible 
relationships. 



PrOSram Organization ^^'^ ^''Khl programs that were designed to (x)ver the five pri- 

^ mary fcKi of the program: ( 1 ) information, (2) stn-ial competency, (3 ) 

alternatives. (4) stnial policy, and (5) training of .service providers. 

Youths, parents, educators, clergy, and other interested community 
leaders are encouraged to work together in order to inform, educate, and 

5:i 
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Fuinillng Our Rt^ponsibUity Unto Mankind 



enable individuals and community institutions to take responsibility for 
the health, rights, and needs of those living in the community. This com- 
munity prevention task force , in turn, organized block clubs and groups. 

One of the primary components of fdkum, Don't Hang With Gangs , is a 
prevention and early intervention program that provides school-age 
youth with individual and family counseling; drug abuse prevention 
v.orkshops; day camps; and human, community, and economic develop- 
ment. Parents of participants are also required to assist the program 2 
to 3 hours a week. 

The Community Agriculture And Marketing Project is designed to edu- 
cate and prepare youth to enter careers in agriculture, providing both 
class instruction and hands-on farming experience. Youths market and 
sell the food they grow and keep the profits. 

In an effort to reduce infant mortality, torum offers a program— enti- 
tled Families with a Future — for adolescents, older teenagers, and 
young adults, covering family life and health education topics such as 
human sexuality, family planning, parenting skills, and substance abuse 
prevention. 

Another program, Applying Intelligent Decisions to Sexuality , provides 
youths and adults with information and skills needed to reduce the risk 
of acquiring aids. 

Project Graduation assists schools and communities in planning and 
funding alcohol-free and drug-free prom and graduation activities. 
mmm also assists with drug- and alcohol-free fashion shows, talent 
shows, sporting tournaments, games, contests, and plays. 

Apprenticeship Unk matches young people with experienced tradesmen 
offering job experience in carpentry, plumbing, and electronics. 

21st Century Entrepreneurs addresses youth employment problems 
through youth-owned business enterprises. The program experientially 
teaches applied economics. Local companies and corporations assist 
youth and their communities in the development of youth ventures that 
provide training and employment opportunities. Each project venture is 
either youth-initiated, owned, managed, or opjerated. 

n)Ki M also operates a training program for professionals, parents, and 
youths that gives them new information and challenges their beliefs on 
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various topics. The information offered covers topics such as stress 
management, drug abuse prevention, and so on. 



Administrative 
Structure 



PDRUM is open 7 days a week, and staff are on call 24 hours a day. The 
program is managed by a 12-member board of directors: 2 students, 2 
public aid recipients, 1 clergy, 4 business people, and 3 staff. 



Community 

Ckx>r(iination/ 

Ckx)peration 



FORVM staff work with 4 elementary schools and 3 high schools. In addi- 
tion, PORliM coordinates with parents, educators, clergy, community 
groups, public officials, police, businesses, and social service 
organizations. 



Funding 



PORUM is funded through a combination of state funds and private con- 
tributions and donations. The program's annual budget is $330,000. 



Contact 



The program can be contacted by writing to the following address: 



Fulfilling Our Responsibility Unto Mankind 
2655 East 73rd Street 
Chicago, 111. 60649 
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^TITr""''T^I!!!!ljr^^ Soaring Eagles annually serves 250 Native American youth in an urban 

rrOgram OCOpe community center in Minneapolis. Participants range from 3 to 20 years 



old; the broad age range was designed to parallel the notion of the 
extended family, which is a part of Native American culture. Groups of 
youths of similar age meet for 2 hours twice a month. Soaring Eagles 
provides opportunities to enroll in the program one to two times a year. 
Interested youth must complete an application, including a report card 
and letter of reconunendation, designed to demonstrate their interest 
and willingness to put forth effort. This demonstration of conunitment is 
viewed by program staff as a necessary screening device, There was a 
waiting list for entry into the program at the time of our visit. 



^^^^^^^^^TT??^^^^ Soaring Eagles has reported that all program participants have had a 
rUrp)OSe anu VjOaiS family member who has suffered from substance abuse. Further, 

70 percent of local Native American youths drop out of high school, and 
th« rate of substance abuse among Native Americans is six times greater 
than that of the non-Indian community in Minneapolis. 

Soaring Eagles therefore aims to build a positive support network for 
Indian youth while challenging them to become leaders. The program is 
designed to provide youths with an identity that will increase their self- 
esteem. By increasing self-esteem, the program seeks to break the cycle 
of alcohol abuse and encourage youths to adopt a chemical-free lifestyle. 
Positive cultural values, spirituality, and traditions are stressed by 
adults, Youths are encouraged to develop constructive alternatives to 
substance abuse and to participate in leadership development activities. 
Program staff also support improved academic performance and 
strongly encourage youths to perform community service projects. 



Program Operation 



All sessions begin the program with after school study time where older 
participants read to younger ones. Youths then read the Soaring Eagles 
Pledge: 

-My spirit is one with You, Great Spirit You strengthen me day and night to share 
my very best with my brothers and sisters. You. whom my people see in all of crea- 
tion and in all people, show Your Love for us. Help me to know, like the Soaring 
Eagle, the heights of knowledge. From the Four Directions, fill me with the four 
virtues of Fortitude, Generosity, Respect and Wisdom; so that 1 will help my people 
walk in the path of Understanding and Peace." 
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i pK'dgc MY HEAD to clearer thinking, MY HEART to greater loyalty, MY HANIK> 
to larger service, MY HEALTH to better living, for my FAMILY, my CLUB, my COM- 
MUNITY, my COUNTHY, and my WORLD." 

Youths then break into 5 groups, based on age; at least 2 groups partici- 
pate in an activity, service project, or field trip, while the other 3 par- 
ticipate in interpersonal workshoj^. One meeting each month includes 
an activity, while the other is based on a workshop. 

Service projects have included painting murals at homes for the elderly 
and presentations of Indian plays to tribal elders. Older youths often act 
as academic tutors in the program. The purpose of the service compo- 
nent is to highlight the talents of the youths and to reinforce the Native 
American ideals of helping others and giving back to the community. 
F^eld tri{» involve physical activitira (swimming, fishing, and so on) or 
visits to museums. Seminars are presented by staff of other agencies or 
Soaring Eagles staff on issues such as family planning, drug abuse, and 

AIDS. 

In addition to these components, participants over 7 years old develop 
an annual individual plan, including a goal chosen from among the areas 
of academics, leadership skills, personal challenge, and adult/family 
involvement. After making their choice, youths propose how they will 
go about fulfilling their goal. 

In stressing academics, the program requires that youths maintain at 
least a C average in school. Youths bring report cards to the program on 
a quarterly basis. All report cards are reviewed by program staff, and 
the program attempts to promote academic performance by rewarding 
participants for go(xi grades. Based upon attendance and grades earned, 
participants are given monetary incentive awards. Additional study 
time is provided three times a week under the supervision of voluntwT 
tutors and older participants fulfilling community service requirements. 

Leadership opportunities are available to older youth, aged 1 1 to 20, 
who exhibit outstanding leadership potential. Participants represent the 
program on local committees and councils. The improvement of speaking 
skills has also been stressed in this component. 

Families are involved in special activities each month. These usually 
consist of potluck dinners combined with swimming or some other phys- 
ical activity. In addition, once a year the program sponsors a family 
retreat that reinforces the concept of the extended family by including 

f],j 
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Soaring Eagles members and their families in a wwkend of activities 
away fmm the Minneapolis area. In 1989, 213 individuals attended the 
retreat, for a 68-pereent participation rate. Finally, an annual commu- 
nity powvi^ow for the larger Minneajxjlis Native American community is 
attended by program participants and their families as an extended- 
family event. 



Organizational 
Structure 



Soaring Eagles is houseti within a building that is headquarters for the 
Indian Health Hoard of Minneapolis, which affords participants easy 
access to the medical, dental, psychological, and s<K'ial services providtnl 
by the I^oard to all Native Americans within the community. The Board 
also operates the social center of which Soaring I-llagles is a part. The 
aocial center provides cultural, recreational, support, s<K'ialization, and 
youth development services, and includes a drop-in room offering games 
such as table stK-cer, as well as a TV and a small library. 

There are 6 Soaring Eagles project staff and 9 social center support 
staff. Much of the staffs time is devoted to transporting from 71) to 90 
percent of the participants to the meetings and home again. 



Community 

Coordination/ 

Cooperation 



Soaring Eagles works closely with the l(K al 4-H, YMCA, I^)y and Girt 
Scouts, and other community organizations. ThestM)rganizations share 
information and resources. 



Funding 



Funds are aggressively sought in the community. Soaring Eagles 
receives (mgoing funding fn)m approximately 20 public and i)rivate 
organizations. It costs approximately $045,000 each year to serve 250 
youths, or ai)proximately $2,580 {ht participant on average. 



Contact 



The program can be contacted by writing to the following address; 

Soaring Eagles Indian Youth U'adership Development Project 
Indian Health I^)ard of Minneaimlis, Inc. 
1315 East 24th Street 
MinneaiK)lis. Minn. 55404 
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American Variety Theatre Company 



PrOfiram Scope American Variety Theatre Company annually serves approximately 

^ ^ 250 youths, aged 4 to 19, in a single site in Minneapolis. Most partici- 

pants are low-income minority youths. Youths are recruited through 
posters, flyers, and friends. 



and GOdlS American Variety Theatre Company 4-H program involves youths 

from diverse backgrounds in a prc^ram of performing arts that serves 
as a vehicle for self-expr^ion, individual growth, and group involve- 
ment. It also aims to provide a positive, safe environment that promotes 
social interaction and the sharing of ideas and activities. One aspect of 
the program is "Drug Free at the Capri," a program of music, drama, 
and dance performances by and for teenagers with content based on 
specific concerns of youth; the shows present information on substance 
abuse in an innovative way. This approach aims to incorporate informa- 
tion about substance abuse and life skills (problem solving, communica- 
tion, decision making) in a general program of alternative activities and 
continuous education, with a conununity-wide base of support. 

The creative arts serve as alternative activities for youths, and it is 
hoped that experiential learning will teach discipline through the 
requirements of theatre production (such as consistent attendance at 
rehearsals). Further, because youths are cast in roles where their nat- 
ural behaviors are appropriate, staff believe the experience will help 
them realize success and build self-esteem. The overall setting of the 
program also offers a safe, drug-free environment in which youths can 
socialize. 



The core of the program is the performing arts. The American Variety 
Theatre Company offers dance, acting, piano, and voice classes 4 days a 
week; jazz and blues workshops one day a week; performance rehearsals 
2 days a week; and actual performances 1 2 to 20 times per year. All 
youths may participate in the classes and productions. Youths are 
strongly encouraged to work in all phases of the theatre arts: scene con- 
struction, ecting, dance, and so on. 

All productions address social-problem themes. Not only do perform- 
ances then provide recognition to youths, they also provide opportuni- 
ties for participants to learn about the issues while researching 
characters, even though they were drawn into the program to put on a 
play. The staff believe that because good actors have to analyze their 
own feelings, the program serves as a therapeutic tool in a caring and 



Program Operation 
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safe environment where issues can be dealt with. Staff then can help 
youths develop insight into problems, as well as ways to cope with vhem, 
without lecturing about drugs or "being responsible." For example, the 
main musical drama of 1988-89 was called ••Running...everybody's run- 
ning from something." The program noted that 

'•...'Running' is a portrait of adolestt?nts who arr growing up on the street. The char- 
acters share with you their exfwriences, fears, wants, needs, hopes, dreams and 
their reasons for leaving home. They experience more than they should and grow up 
t<x) fast. They didn't have a chance to be young before they got old. In the play 
•Running", we do not offer a stilution to the problem of kids growing up on the 
streets, but rather a presentation to create an awareness that this problem exists. 
We. as adults, need to examine this problem and do what we can to help." 

Participants have given many performances for other youths in junior 
and senior high schools, mental health professionals, lawyers for the 
juvenile justice system, social workers, police, and residents of group 
homes. The participants particularly er\ioy performing for other youths. 
Audiences are encouraged to ask the performers questions after each 
performance. After participating in such a question/answer session, one 
observer commented on the depth of understanding and a)ncem for 
community issues displayed by the young performers. 



Participants in the American Variety Theatre Company attend the pro- 
gram 2 to 3 days a week, depending on what stage the production is in. 
Classes are offered on a regular schedule. Transportation is also pro- 
vided to and from the theatre for those participants who need it. 

The program empk)ys i) staff, 3 full-time and 3 part-time. Staff are 
required to have both theatre expertise and the ability to work with 
young people. 



The American Variety Theatre Company is administered under the Min- 
nesota Extension Service, which is part of the University of MinnesoU's 
4-H youth development program. The theatre company also coordinates 
with sch(K)ls, professionals, and prevention organizations, particularly 
in UK-ating potential audiences for the performances. 

Several of the older participants also attend a 3-day teen leadership 
training projtnt, developed jointly by the 4-11 and Hazeldon (a drug 
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treatment clinic), that stress^ the use of expi^lve arts to teach deci- 
sion making. Participants are also required to perform community ser- 
vice work after the training, typically teaching younger children about 
drug prevention. 



The program's funding is provided mostly by Hennepin County govern- 
ment ($70,000), various grants ($40,000), earnings frt)m pubUc perform- 
ances ($6,0(K)), and donations from businesses. The program spent 
$ 1 16,000 serving 250 youths in 1990, for an average of $464 per 
participant. 



The program can be contacted by writing to the following address. 

American Variety Theatre Company 

c/o Minnesota Extension Services, Hennepin Ck)unty 

701 Decatur Ave., North, #105 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55427 
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Program Scope 



The Jackie Robinson Center annually serves over 3,750 mostly low- 
income African American youths, aged 8 to 18, in Brooklyn, New York. 
Youths are recruited throi^ flyers and posters at schools or through 
friends who have previously participated. (Approximately 75 percent of 
the youths participate in successive years.) The program attempts to 
admit all interested youths. Activities take place in 17 public schools 
(both intermediate and junior high schools), 5 days a week during the 
after-school hours of the 9-month school year. Each youth participates 2 
or 3 days a week for a total of approximately 8 hours. 



Purpose and Goals 



The goal of the Center is to provide support that will help young people 
achieve in school, including health awareness, career awareness, leader- 
ship development, and college and job placement. This comprehensive 
program integrates the resources of the family, community, and educa- 
tion system. 



Program Operation 



The services of the Center focus on four areas: (1) sports and culture, 
(2) education, (3) social services, and (4) special events. Participants are 
placed in groups of 25 youths of similar age, who then participate in all 
four components as a group. That is, the 26 youths on one 13- to 14- 
year-old basketball team may also participate, for example, in the same 
rap group and in addition receive tutoring together. 



Sports and Culture 



The sports and culture component was designed to serve as a motivator 
not only to attract youths into the program but also to develop self- 
awareness, personal achievement, and life skills. The emphasis of this 
component is on positive growth and development, positive-attitude 
development, and personal achievement. This component consists of 
structured and supervised activities, including basketball, softball, 
track, cheerleading, double dutch (rope skipping), band, dance (African, 
modem, and tap), drama, and chorus. Youths spend approximately 3 
hours each week participating in sports and cultural activities. 



Education 



The purpose of the education component is to provide remediation and 
enrichment for students at all levels, from the "at risk" to the high 
achiever. Activities include homework and tutorial help; classes in 
reading, writing, math, and science; and science- and health-related- 
careers awareness for the potentially college bound. All youths must 
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receive 3 hours of academic study each week. Many staff are teachers in 
the New York school system. 



Social Services Youths must spend 2 hours each week in counseling or workshop activi- 

ties. Counselirqg consists mainly of discussion groups that explore 
problems faced by the participants, or in structured activities such as 
employment preparation, health education, and decision-making skills. 
Crisis counselors are also available when needed In addition, other 
social and community agencies cmiduct workshops <»i iasaes such as 
drug abuse prevention and education, health and aids education, cul- 
tural heritage education, job preparation and placement service, housing 
services referral and assistance, legal aid services referral and assis- 
tance, and guidance counselor referral and assistance. 



Special Events The special events component was designed to reinforce community sup- 

port for the youths who participate in the program. There are special 
events each month, such as visits and conversations with fanwus 
African American celebrities and legislators, or cultural activities that 
contribute to community education and outreach, such as cultural 
Thursdays, the Brooklyn Day parade, and drama performances, as well 
as an annual awards ceremony. The Center distributes its own news- 
letter describing its activiti^. 



Each child participates in the prc^ram 2 to 3 days a week, with roughly 
equal time devoted to the academic, social services, and sports and cul- 
tural components. Activities occur at specific times, and all children 
follow daily schedules; there are no activities available on a "drop-in" 
basis. 

The Center is headed by a board of directors composed of a director of a 
social services program, a state assemblyman, a Congressman, a pro- 
fessor, a banker, and several school principals. 

The Center employs approximately 350 full- and part-time staff, 
including both current and retired teachers, coach^, and principals. 
Because of the size of the program, there are coordinators for each pro- 
gram component (sports, culture, social services, special events and 
community awareness, academics, monitoring and evaluatk)n, and 
research and development) who aim to ensure that service are pro- 
ceeding smoothly and contain the agreed-uiwn content. Supervisors at 
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each of the 17 school sites are responsible for the daily-program admin- 
istrative tasks, such as calling in attendance time sheets and nightly 
reports for each site. 



The Center has ongoing relationships with school officials, including 
school superintendents, administrators, and principals. In addition to 
allowing the program services to take place in school buildings, all of the 
schools provide re(x>rds of school attendance and grades that the pro- 
gram uses to monitor the progress of participants 

The Center uses the services of other local ^ .vemment nd community 
agencies to both conduct workshops and accept n^ferr of needy youth 
from the program. The Center also cooperates wiiii local churches and 
community groups to sponsor special events such as the Brooklyn Day 
parade. 

The Center requires parental consent for participation, and staff meet 
with the parents before a youth is admitted to the program. When crisis 
counselors work witli students, they maintain contact with the parents 
as well. A newspaper, activities newsletters, and parent groups run by 
the program are also used to maintain links with the families. 

Local legislators at the city, state, and federal level also visit and talk to 
the youths. The local university sponsors 175 scholarships for youths. 



Funds are received from the New York state legislature through Medgar 
Evers College to support administrative activities (salaries for the 
director, deputy director, secretaries, bookkeepers, and so on). The New 
York Division of Substance Abuse, New York Department of Education, 
Division for Youth, City Youth Services, and the Ford Foundation fund 
direct activities (cost of open schools in the evenings, security, janitors, 
and so on). With a budget of $2.15 million in 1990, the Onter served 
3,758 youths at an average cost of $572 each. 



The program can be contacted by writing to the following address: 

Jackie Robinson Center for Physical Culture 
1424 Pulton Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11216 
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Madison Square Boys and Girls Qub 



Program Scope Approximately 200 youths, aged 13 to 17, are served per year by this 

drug abuse prevention program that operates out of five clubhouses in 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Manhattan boroughs of New York City. 
Youths are recruited with flyers and by friends, and are attracted to the 
program with games and social events. 



Purpose and Goals overall purpose of the drug prevention program is to help youths 

*^ "become mature, self-reliant adults, able to participate fully in both the 

responsibilities and the benefits of American society. " Drug abuse pre- 
vention is therefore only part of a larger set of purposes centered on 
youth empowerment and group leadership development. 

The Madison Square Boys and Girls Club philosophy maintains that 
when a youth believes in himself or herself and is prepared to help 
others share in a "life worth living," then that youth will steer clear of 
substance abuse. Based on the belief that youths must have specific 
objectives and a chance to experience positive accomplishments, the 
program developed recreational, educational, and guidance services for 
youths who are "at risk." 



The substance abuse prevention component involves two basic phases. 
First, small groups of 10 to 12 youths participate in a ten-session, twice- 
weekly leadership training workshop that uses group exercises to teach 
values clarification, decision-making skills, and the consequences of 
drug use. These group meetings, which last for 5 hours, include activi- 
ties directed at the workshop topics, snacks and lunch, and recreational 
activities. We observed creative exercises designed to build group mem- 
bership and self-esteem in the young participants. In the second phase, 
each group selects and completes a community service project that 
applies these skills. The group must asse^ community needs and 
develop a project that conveys a drug-frw message. The program 
believes that this experience will teach the values of team effort and 
peer support, as well as decision-making, communication, and program 
planning. Each clubhouse schedules approximately five groups during 
the course of the year. 

Topics covered in the leadership training include values exploration, 
values clarification, self-esteem, community, communication, relation- 
ships, drug and alcohol information, drugs and alcohol and teen sexu- 
ality, teen situations, and project development. Examples of group 
projects include writing and recording public service announcements for 
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radio and television, a presentation about drugs for children in day care, 
and a "just say no" carnival attended by 300 youths. 

Youths may also participate in other program services offered by the 
Boys and Girls Club. Educational services include instruction in reading 
and computation; remedial education; homework assistance; tutoring in 
mathematics, reading, and writing; and computer education. Youth 
employment services consist of career counseling, job placement, job 
training, and such employment skills as filling out applications, going on 
interviews, and appropriate work habits, as well as job placement 
through contacts with board* and council members, public and private 
agencies, the summer youth employment program of New York City, 
and the Summer Jobs Program of the New York City Partnership. 
Finally, the Boys and Girls Club offers education for family life services 
in the form of a parenthood education program in order to strengthen 
support for families. 

In addition, youths may participate in other activities offered at the 
clubhouses, such as arts and crafts, choral singing and drama, cultural 
experiences, physical activities (sports and swimming), recreational 
games, camping, horticulture, dance, and counseling. 



T^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Each clubhouse has a different drug abuse prevention specialist respon- 
AanUniSirailVe ^^^^^ ^^j. planning and implementing the leadership training groups. 

Structure while the overall program is overseen by one staff person. All of the 

drug abuse prevention specialists discuss problems and successes with 
the program director at least once a month and develop plans for group 



sessions. 



Conununity 

Coordination/ 

Ck)operation 



The Boys and Girls Club works closely with local organizations, boards 
of education, public and private employment agencies, and many other 
community improvement associations. 



Funding 



Madison Square Boys and Girls Club receives funding from local and 
state governments, the United Way, private organizations, and founda- 
tions. Including all activities at all five sites, the cost of the program is 
approximately $175,000 per year, or about $875 per youth. 
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Contact program may be contacted by writing to the following address: 



Madison Square Boys and Girls Club 
301 East 29th Street 
New York. N Y. 10016 
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^J^T^ITT^TT?^^^^^^^ The Door is a comprehensive youth center offering 30 coordinated ser- 
rTOgrain oCOpe programs under one roof with a minimum of walls and doors. 

The Door serves 5,000 to 7,000 youths per year or 250-275 each day, 5 
days a week, between 2 and 10 p.m. The participants range in age from 
12 to 21, and come from many different ethnic groups and all five bor- 
oughs of New York City. Most are poor and disadvantaged; many are 
not in school, have no regular means of support, and are not living at 
home. Half learn of The Door from friends; others are referred by 
schools, clinics, and community programs. The Door has never turned 
away anyone seeking to enter the program, and a counselor is always 
available. 



S^^^^^Tr^^^rTl^^^^ The aim of The Door is to offer needy young people the widest passible 
tOirpOSe ana ijOaiS services and to provide an environment where youths can try 



out or experiment with new roles and new ways of interacting with 
others, without risking the severe consequences that they might suffer 
outside of the program. The focus of all activities at The Door is on 
youths' strengths, rather than their weaknesses or deficits, and on ready 
ac<^ss to needed services. 

The Door therefore uses non-threatening points of entry such as arts, 
recreation, education, and special events to avoid the labels of "drug 
problem," "teen prostitute," or "runaway." Youths' problems and diffi- 
culties are then addressed in a framework of normal healthy activities, 
rather than in a problem-centered environment focused primarily on 
pathology. 



D^im^^^nrrt^TTaHr^n There are seven main program components. Social and crisis-interven- 
rrOgram UrganiZaLlOn tlon services provide evaluation and assessment; life-stabilization coun- 
seling and services; information and referral services; information and 
screening for entitlement programs such as AFDC, Medicaid, food 
stamps. Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children, and Supplemental Security Income; and legal counseling, advo- 
cacy, and representation. Education and prevocational training pro- 
grams include career counseling, English for speakers of other 
languages, adult basic education and general equivalency diploma test 
preparation classes, a college preparation project, youth leadership 
activities, computer-assisted learning, and job training and placement. 
Mental health programs consist of individual and group counseling, sub- 
stance abuse prevention and treatment programs, day treatment ser- 
vices, a runaway and homeless youth program, a program for young 
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p«)ple with physical disabiliti^, a street intervention program, and 
crisis-intervention ^rvices. Health programs include basic health care, a 
health awareness program, smoking cessation classes, family planning 
services, nutritimi counseling and free evening meal program, and emer- 
gency food packages. Pre- and postnatal (perinatal) services encompass 
an adolescent parents' program, prenatal education and support ser- 
vices, a young mothers' group, a young fathers' group, and a well-baby 
clinic. Sexual health and awareness services are compo^ of aids educa- 
tion, prevention, and testing services; sexual health and education work- 
shops; special group counseling services; and individual counseling. 
Finally, creative and physical arts programs consist of visual arts such 
as drawing, painting, watercolor, silkscreen, photography, jewelry, 
sculpture, woodwork, pottery, and airbrush; performing arts such as 
music, drama, and dance; and physical arts including basketball, gym- 
nastics, wrestling, weightlifting, exercise classes, martial arts, table 
tennis, and health education. 

As part of a public-private partnership between the Door, the New York 
City Board of Education, and Citibank (the primary corporate sponsor), 
Umoja-Unity High School offers teenagers the chance to complete their 
education in a setting that emphasis interdisciplinary teaching and 
cross-cultural studies. There are also special groups, such as the youth 
leadership and involvement committee and rites of parage and sexual- 
identity youth groups. In addition, there are monthly special events 
such as "town meetings," general theme "house meetings," and guest 
speakers. 



When a youth first enters The Door, a primary counselor helps him or 
her develop a plan. Staff from all service areas then meet nightly to 
review goal plans. Though initially attracted to The I>)or because of its 
activities or one special service, most youths eventually use 2 or 3 
services. 

The paid staff represent 25 disciplines; they are teachers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, social workers, psychologists, and artists. There are many vol- 
unteers actively engaged in the program at any one time Volunteers are 
expected to make a long-term commitment to the program. 
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Community 

Coordination/ 

Cooperation 



The Door receives referrals from community ^encies and is Uierefore in 
frequent contact with the local community about its work. Staff meet 
frequently with police, transit authority personnel, and government 
officials to reinforce and remind them of their responsibility to youth. 

The Door also maintains interagency liaison, referral, and backup 
arrangements with more than 350 agencies and institutions in New York 
City, including schools, hospitals, physical and mental health facilities, 
social service agencies, residences for adolescents, residential drug and 
alcohol treatment programs, public health agencies, and other youth 
agencies. 



j The Door has approximately 1 7 government contracts (city, state, fed- 

r unoing dim ^j^^ different founds tion and corporate funders, and over 3,000 

Participants individual donors. The annual budget is $8.2 million; the average cost 

per young person per year is $ 1 ,300. 



Contact program can be contacted by writing to the following address: 



The Door 

555 Broome Street 

New York, N.Y. 1U013 
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The Commonwealth Department of Anti-Addiction Services (Departa- 
mento de Servicios Contra la Addicion) is a cabinet level agency respon- 
sible for all government-sponsored alcohol and drug abuse prevention 
and treatment. The Department also licenses private prevention centers. 
Most services are organized through 12 public prevention centers 
located throughout the island. In 1990, the Department served 51,672 
10- to 13-year-old youths, mc»t of them from low-income families and 
many living in housing projects. 



The purpose of the Department is to inhibit the further spread of drug 
addiction and alcoholism in Puerto Rico. The Department offers primary 
and secondary prevention interventions, both of which emphasize com- 
munity participation. (During our site visit, we focused on the primary 
prevention components only.) The E^partment attempts both to create 
broad awareness of the need to participate in prevention efforts and to 
strengthen child-rearing skills among families. 



The substance abuse prevention services are offered in 4 ways by the 12 
centers: ( 1 ) psychotherapeutic interventions (group or individual 
therapy or therapeutic dialogue with vouth and family members), (2) 
education (workshops directed toward si«ill development where partici- 
pants reflect on and analyze behaviors that place them at risk), (3) pre- 
ventive information (identification of behaviors and environmental 
circumstances that promote substance abuse), and (4) alternatives 
(activities designed to develop trust, i«lf-control, and discipline, while 
encouraging the positive use of leisure time). 

The Department delivers these services through 1 1 program compo- 
nents. Drug prevention in public schools , which has been implemented in 
100 school districts, provides early intervention for drug experimenters 
and high-risk children, training and follow-up to student peer coun- 
selors, training and technical assistance to school per«>nnel on drug 
abuse prevention curriculum and content for students at all grade 
levels — as well as various complementary activities. Drug prevention in 
private schools and universities attempts to reinforce an environment 
where abstinence from drugs and alcohol is the norm. Services include 
training of teachers and institution representatives, information activi- 
ties on the effects and consequences of drug use, the development of a 
drug abuse prevention curriculum, parental education, parental work- 
shops, and family residential camps. 
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Drug prevention in high-incidence commimiti^ is a comprehensive com- 
munity-based program in 44 high-incidence public housing projects and 
communities. (The goal is the enhancement of the quality of life of the 
community through an interagency team approach.) FamUy counseling 
and drug prevention and education focus on strengthening parents in 
their role in substance abuse prevention through educational work- 
shops, family counseling, family day camps, and family residential 
camps. 

Educational and mass media campaigns are designed to promote the 
drug abuse prevention message across Puerto Rico through the produc- 
tion and distribution of information via television advertisements, t- 
shirts, buttons, caps, posters, bumpei stickers and pennants, and special 
activities during "prevention week." In addition, municipal volunteer 
committees are trained, organized, and mobilized around prevention 
activities in local communities. 

Special projects are federally funded local programs, such as a preven- 
tion project for runaways and homeless youth, special prevention pro- 
grams in three different housing projects, and a gang alternatives 
program. This component was the focus of our visit. A drug abuse pre- 
vention and treatment information hot line is available 7 days a week 
for 16 hours a day. The Department also accesses and provides informa- 
tion to Radar Network , a national drug and alcohol information system, 
in the form of recent research findings, press articles, and informational 
material. 

Drug prevention with welfare families uses a sociotherapeutic interven- 
tion approach in an effort to enhance the self-esteem and improve the 
problem solving and coping skills of children of adults in treatment pro- 
grams. Drug prevention with children of drug and alcohol abusers inte- 
grates the services offered by the Social Services Department to low- 
income families, focusing on preschoolers and their parents. 



During our visit, we observed three local prevention efforts serving 10 
to 13-ycar-oids. The first served a housing project whose residents were 
mainly single mothers and the unemployed. Despite a high incidence of 
drugs and alcohol, fighting, prostitution, and family disintegration, fam- 
ilies denied drug problems in their midst. Youth participants are selected 
into the program based on a set of criteria associated with high risk for 
alcohol and drug use, and activities are selected based on the needs of 
the participants. Therefore, every group's specific activities vary, but 
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include games or exercises that promote self-esteem or skill-building and 
movies designed to teach concepts of drug prevention. 

At a second housing project with a drug abuse prevention program, the 
goal was not just to work with parents or children, but to work with 
families. There, the Department offers workshoi» that try to build char- 
acter and provide information and education. The program offers 
tutoring, art, acting, sports, coordinated group talks, field trips, family 
activities and a two-day therapeutic residential family outing. The pro- 
gram was run by residents from the housing project who were trained to 
be program facilitators. The program staff believe that they will be 
more successful at involving the residents thari outside professional 
leaders would be. 

A third housing project offered school dropouts cultural and recrea- 
tional activities in a less formal setting. Youths participate in commu- 
nity activities such as building maintenance, neighborhood cleanup, or 
noise abatement projects. The primary prevention program provides 
information on drugs and alcohol. The secondary prevention program is 
for early users, drop outs, and children at high risk. This secondary pro- 
gram includes character development workshops that focus on such 
topics as family problems, modeling, peer pressure, decision making, 
self-esteem, and drugs and alcohol. The workshops consist of 6 to 8 
meetings, and the groups have 15 youths. 



Community 
Coordination 



There are 52 municipal volunteer committees for those communities not 
served by one of the 12 prevention centers. The committees are devel- 
oped by a Etepartment staff person who, through community develop- 
ment efforts, recruits local volunteers to work on the committee. These 
local committees develop activities appropriate for their own communi- 
ties, but rely on the Department's materials and assistance. In addition 
to working in 44 housing projects, the Department works with educa- 
tion, health, and social services agencies in coordinating services. It also 
conducts media campaigns through the support of the business sector. 



Administrative 
Structure 



The prevention unit includes a coordination and technical assistance 
section, a community prevention education division, an educational and 
preventive campaigns design division, a Radar Network center, a hot 
line, and the prevention centers division. 
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„ , . The Department's total budget for 1 989-90 was $8, 1 1 0,748. 

Funding 



Contact program can be contacted by writing to the following addn»ss. 



Department of Anti- Addiction Services 
414 Avenida Barbosa 
Rio Piedras, P.R. 00928 
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